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THE UNITY OF THE POEM OF THE CID* 


There are certain discrepancies between the first or historical part 
of the Poem of the Cid and the second or non-historical part. The 
first half, roughly speaking, is sober in style, with little or no exag- 
geration. The second half is fantastic in parts, with an occasional 
joke, and is in general less direct and more diffuse than the first 
half. 

The most striking difference between the two parts of the Poem is 
found in the fact that the first part is largely historical while the second 
part is mostly fictitious. This distinction is acknowledged by all critics, 
I believe, and I shall not enter into details. 

The difference in assonance between the two halves has often been 
mentioned. In the first 1,820 lines, 4, d—a, and d—o assonances predomi- 
nate, and —é is used sparingly. In the second half the —é assonance is 
used in approximately two-thirds of the lines. 

Whether the average length of the first 1,820 lines is greater or less 
than that of the remaining lines, I cannot say; but a comparison of 
the first 150 lines with the last 150 lines of the Poem gives the average 
number of syllables as follows: 

First 150 verses; first hemistich, 6.2; second hemistich, 7.3 

Last 150 verses; first hemistich, 7.1; second hemistich, 7.4 

In counting syllables, synalepha was used as in modern Spanish. 

There seems to be at times a striking relationship between the 
length of the lines and their content. Thus, in verses 1604-1617 we 
have the lyrical passage in which the poet describes the ascent of the 
Cid’s wife and daughters to the top of the palace, where they gaze 
upon the beautiful city of Valencia lying at their feet. In this passage, 
omitting verses 1604-1605, which have evidently been copied inac- 
curately, the average number of syllables is as follows: 

First hemistich, 5.3 ; second hemistich, 7 


* Read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 
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This is almost identically the meter of the French décasyllabe. Other 
similar passages are found in the poem.* 

There are other differences to which I wish to call attention. Asa 
basis of comparison I have considered verses 1-1820 as the first half 
(or the first part), and verses 1821-3730 as the second half. Perhaps 
it would have been better to study verses 1—-1094, or verses 1—-1250, 
separately, but in this preliminary examination it has seemed best to 
divide the Poem into two parts of approximately the same length. 

In the first half, the terms “Mio Cid don Rodrigo,” “Mio Cid Roy 
Diaz,” and “Mio Cid el de Bivar” are used about four times as often 
as in the second half. In the second half, the favorite terms are “Cam- 
peador” or “Cid Campeador,” and they are here used twice as often 
as in the first part. The two sets of appellations are approximately 
equal in number in the first half, but in the second half “Campeador” 
and “Cid Campeador” are used about eight times as often as the other 
terms. This may be in part due to the prevailing —o assonance of the 
second part, or the assonance may be in part due to the use of “Cam- 
peador.” 

Similarly, it is curious that King Alfonso is called “don Alfonso” 
about 30 times in the second part and only once (v. 22) in the first 
part. And King Alfonso is spoken of as el castellano or el rey de Cas- 
tilla two or three times in each half of the Poem, but in the second half 
he is frequently called “Alfonso el de Leén.” This appellation is not 
used at all in the first half. 

The words virtos and amidos occur each 3 times in the first half 
and not at all in the second half. On the other hand, ensayar occurs 
9 times in the Poem, and it is found only in the third cantar. These 
are only a few examples of a fairly lorig, list of words some of which 
are found only in the first half, while others are found only in the 
second. This situation may be due in part to the subject-matter that 
is being treated where these words happen to be found. 

It is well known that in the Poem of the Cid the -ra verb forms 
still had, as a rule, the force of the pluperfect indicative. This is quite 
true of most of the Poem, but in the last one thousand lines approxi- 


1 There seems even to be sometimes a relationship between the assonance 
and the number of syllables in the first hemistichs. Thus, there is a highly dra- 
matic passage (vv. 3250-3472) in which relatively short first hemistichs pre- 
dominate. This passage has a variety of assonances, of which 40 per cent are 
not in-d. In the preceding 633 verses and in the following 258 verses (to the end 
of the Poem) only about 15 per cent are not in —d. 
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mately there are only three clear examples of —ra indicative (two in 
v. 3325 and one in v. 3630), and there are three clear examples of 
-ra used in a conditional clause with subjunctive force (vv. 2774, 
3319, 3597) and a fourth (v. 3277) that is perhaps so used. Thus it 
is that, while in two-thirds of the Poem the -ra forms have only in- 
dicative force, in the last one thousand lines or so there are at least as 
many —ra forms with subjunctive as there are with indicative force. 

In the first half of the Poem, respuso occurs 5 times and respondié 
does not appear. In the second half respuso is used 5 times and re- 
spondié (or respondieron, or respondier) 5 times. None of these 
forms is found in assonance. 

In the first half conpecar de occurs 7 times, and conpegar a is not 
used. In the second half conpegar a occurs 3 times and conpegar de is 
found only once. 

There is a striking difference between the two halves of the Poem 
in the use of exir and salir with the same meaning. Thus, in the first 
half, exir occurs 28 times and salir 17*times. In the second half salir 
is used 46 times, while exir is not used at all. In the first half the 
rising of the sun is expressed only by ezir el sol (2 times) and in the 
second half only by salir el sol (6 times). 

In the Poem, non is the usual form, but no is used by exception 
twice in the first half and 15 times in the second half, exclusive of 
no nos for non nos, nos(e) for non se and no I(o), etc., for non lo, etc. 

In no(n) nos, no(n) se, and no(n) lo, no(n) la, etc., non occurs 
52 times in the first part and 21 times in the second part, while no is 
used 27 times in the first part and 41 times in the second part. It is in 
these constructions that we probably have examples of the first appear- 
ance of no for non in Spanish, and it is interesting that in them the 
proportion of no forms to non forms is about four times as great in 
the second part as in the first part of the Poem. 

It is well known that al primer gallo means “at midnight.” In the 
Poem of the Cid the first crowing of the cocks is not mentioned, but 
the second crowing, los mediados gallos, is mentioned in verses 324 
and 1701 and refers to the time halfway between midnight and dawn. 
In verses 169, 209, 235, and 316, the crowing of the cocks in general 
marks the coming of the dawn, as in verse 235, apriessa cantan los 
gallos e quieren quebrar albores, and in verse 316, a la mafiana quando 
los gallos cantaran. In the first half of the Poem (up to v. 1701) time 
is indicated by the crowing of the cocks six times. In the second half 
there is no reference to the crowing of cocks. 
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In Old Spanish the regular forms of the possessive adjective are 
so(s) masculine, and su(s) feminine. In the Poem of the Cid, mascu- 
line so(s) is used with feminine nouns in verses 1791 and 2171. The 
feminine form su is used much oftener with masculine nouns. Of this 
confusion in the use of so(s) and su(s) with masculine nouns, Menén- 
dez Pidal (Cid, I, 257) says: 

... estas confusiones son muy antiguas, pues en el siglo xi hallamos 
“so cosa” Gl Sil 31, pero los manuscritos mas correctos del siglo xiii 
todavia distinguen con regularidad so masculino de su femenino, por 
ejemplo, la Biblia Escurialense 1-j-6, y debemos achacar su confusién en 
El Cid a los copistas mas bien que al autor. 


But an examination of the text of the Poem of the Cid made by 
Miss May D. Barry, of San Francisco, shows that the number of 
so(s) used with masculine nouns is approximately the same in the two 
halves of the Poem (first half, 35; second half, 36), while su(s) is 
used with masculine nouns approximately three times as often in the 
second half as in the first half (first half, 10; second half, 29). The 
contrast is still more striking when the first cantar (vv. 1-1084) is 
compared with the third (vv. 2278-3730). In the first cantar, so(s) is 
used with masculine nouns 22 times, while su(s) is so used only 4 
times. In the third cantar, so(s) is used with masculine nouns 25 times, 
while su(s) is so used 21 times. If this confusion is due to the copyist, 
why should he use su(s) with masculine nouns nearly five times 
oftener in the third cantar of the Poem than he did in the first cantar? 

The place where the Poem of the Cid was written has been dis- 
cussed at some length. If Bédier’s theory with regard to the origin of 
the Old French epics should hold true in Spain also, the Poem of the 
Cid was written in a monastery, and probably in the Benedictine mon- 
astery of San Pero de Cardefia, which is mentioned frequently in the 
first half of the Poem. But Menéndez Pidal, in his three-volume 
critical edition of the Poem, which appeared before the Légendes 
Epiques, expresses his conviction that the poet was not especially 
interested in San Pero de Cardefia. He says: 

El Cantar de Mio Cid tiene, pues, un caracter marcadamente local ... 
representa la tradicion particular conservada en una pequefia comarca, en 
San Esteban de Gormaz, a la cual pertenece el episodio tragico del robredo 
de Corpes; y en Medinaceli, donde se guardaria recuerdo de Abengalbén, 
donde se referirian los episodios fronterizos de Castején y Alcocer ... Sea 
como quiera, el Cantar se escribié en la actual provincia de Soria, en el 
extremo Sureste de lo que hoy se llama Castilla la Vieja (1, 73, 74). 
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This opinion is based on the poet’s evident acquaintance with the 
country around Medina (Medinaceli) as shown in verses 1534 and 
following, and around San Esteban de Gormaz near which the poet 
places the tragic episode of the “afrenta de Corpes.” It is clear that 
Menéndez Pidal’s theory of localizacién assumes the unity of the 
Poem; that is to say, that it was written by one and the same man. If 
it is at all likely that the latter half of the Poem, roughly speaking, was 
written by a second poet, the localizacién of the Poem would have to 
be studied anew.” In fact, to the best of my knowledge, there has been 
no attempt to apply Bédier’s theory to the epics of Spain. It is to this 
theory that Menéndez Pidal seems to refer when he says in Poesia 
juglaresca y juglares (p. 322): 


Reiteradas veces he intentado pensar dentro de la corriente actual que 
propende a modernizar la fecha de los poemas épicos, pero siempre he 
tropezado con tales dificultades que me he convencido de que tal corriente 
es, en multitud de casos, una moda que no me interesa seguir. 


Some text or texts of the Poem of the Cid were used as historical 
sources by the compilers of the Primera Crénica General (about 
1289). Menéndez Pidal (Cid, I, pp. 126-127) states: 


... la Crénica coincide en todo con el antiguo Cantar hasta el verso 
1094, salvo muy ligeras variantes; los versos que siguen hasta el 1220 
faltan en la Crénica, pues se les sustituye por una narracién de origen 
arabe; en fin, hasta el verso 1251 no empieza la divergencia bien per- 
ceptible de ambos textos. La primera sefial que la Crénica da de este 
alejamiento, es el asociar el nombre de Pero Bermudez al de Minaya en 
el pasaje que corresponde a dicho verso 1251 ... Estos dos mandaderos del 
Cid no hallan al rey en Carrién, como dice el Cantar, sino en Palencia, 
donde no aparecen los infantes de Carrién y sus parientes, como aseguran 
los versos 1345 y 1372 ... Las divergencias de ambos textos, que aqui no 
son muy considerables, van cada vez en aumento, y son ya continuas a 
partir del episodio del leén. 


These facts seem to indicate that the text which the compilers of 
the Primera Crénica General had before them agreed essentially with 
the extant manuscript of the Poem in verses 1-1094, 1221-1251, and 


2 The poet’s acquaintance with the country around Medina is shown in 
verses 1534 and following. In this connection it is interesting to note that, in the 
first 1,500 verses of the Poem, the monastery of San Pedro (Pero) de Cardefia 
is referred to eleven times, and twice the poet invokes Saint Peter (v. 240: 
rogando a san Pero; v. 363: ruega a san Peydro). And curiously, the words 
christiandad and christianismo are found only in the first 1,500 verses. 
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to a lesser degree in the verses immediately following. On the other 
hand, the accounts of the wedding of the Cid’s daughters and of their 
subsequent dishonor—that is to say, the non-historical part—differ so 
greatly in the Crénica and in the extant manuscript that it seems per- 
fectly evident that the compilers of the Crénsca used for the second 
half of the story one or more manuscripts that differed radically from 
the one of which we now possess a copy. There may have been at that 
time two manuscripts of the entire Poem that agreed in their begin- 
nings but were quite different in their endings,® or there may have 
been one manuscript that gave the first part and two distinct manu- 
scripts that gave versions of the marriage and the affront. 

According to Menéndez Pidal, the later manuscript of the Crénica 
de Veinte Reyes (of the fourteenth century )—which I have not had 
an opportunity to examine—follows our extant manuscript closely, 
which makes clear that the compilers of this Crénica had before them 
a copy of the version from which our extant manuscript derives. The 
first part of the story seems, therefore, to be essentially the same in 
the two chronicles, but the rest of the Poem differs strikingly. It 
seems, at any rate, almost self-evident that the two versions of the 
second part of the Poem could not have been written in their entirety 
by one and the same author. 

These comments prove nothing, but they do indicate, I believe, that 
unity of authorship has not been proved. Menéndez Pidal (Poesia 
juglaresca y juglares, pp. 315 ff.) has called attention to the fact that 
the Crénica silense (ca. 1115) and the Crénica najarense (ca. 1160) 
contain Latin versions of a half-dozen Spanish epic narratives, and 
that these Latin versions were probably taken from Castilian short 
epic poems, each of 500 or 600 verses. If this be true, it is quite pos- 
sible that there was first a short Poem of the Cid, narrating the exile 
of the hero and his capture of Valencia—an epic of the national war 
of reconquest. A poet may have taken this original epic and added to 
it the legend of the marriage of the Cid’s daughters to the Counts of 
Carrion and the subsequent affront and duels. I do not dare to suggest 
that it may have been Per Abat who did this. But, in any case, I have 
come to doubt that all of our version of the Poem of the Cid was writ- 
ten by one and the same person. 


E. C. Hits 


Unrversity oF CALIFORNIA 


3 As we know to be true in the case of the Rimado de palacio. 

















AN ANALYSIS OF THE SONNETS IN 
LOPE DE VEGA’S COMEDIAS 


An analysis of the sonnets which Lope de Vega placed in his 
comedias as to their subject-matter, the sources from which he 
obtained it, and his treatment of it is the purpose of this article. The 
sonnets in the plays are of the same type as the separate ones. In 
both, Lope shows a marked fondness for the adaptation of biblical 
and mythological allusions to a particular situation. He displays a 
remarkable skill in the choice of extremely fitting anecdotes and 
stories which enable the sonnet soliloquies to describe succinctly the 
circumstances under discussion.t Of those sonnets in his plays there 
are two sorts. In the one the quatrains tell a story or present an 
example and the tercets apply that to the situation at hand, making 
it more vivid by such a comparison. The following sonnet from El 
Mayor Imposible illustrates this point more clearly: 


Empresa grande fué romper con Argos 
Las virgenes espumas del mar fiero, 

Aquel piloto de Jason, primero, 
Porque tomaba tan pesados cargos; 

Y no menor de trances tan amargos, 
Salir el griego que celebra Homero, 

O encadenar el infernal Cerbero, 
Hércules, fin de sus discursos largos. 

Pero guardar del oro, y del rendido 
Pecho de un hombre, amando loco, y ciego, 
Y a todos los peligros atrevido, 

Una mujer, entre ocasién y ruego, 
Mayor empresa fué que haber vencido 
Del mar el agua, y del infierno el fuego.” 


In the second type of sonnet the entire poem deals with one 


1 Lope de Vega in his Arte Nuevo de Hacer Comedias of 1609 recom- 

mended sonnets for soliloquies : 
“El soneto esta bien en los que aguardan ;” 

For some time before that year and long afterward, Lope and many of his 
fellow-dramatists adhered to this suggestion. For a further discussion of the 
use of the sonnet for soliloquies in the Golden Age Drama, see my article, 
“The Sonnet in the Golden Age Drama of Spain,” Hispania, February, 1928, 
XI, 25. 


2 Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, XXXIV, 469. 
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theme ; the octave states the situation and the sestet sums it up more 
succinctly, as this sonnet from Las Flores de Don Juan shows: 


Casaronme mis ojos, mis oidos, 
Mi voluntad, mi propio entendimiento, 
Dando con la raz6n consentimiento 
Al consejo de todos mis sentidos ; 

No tan precipitados ni atrevidos, 
Que los cegase un loco pensamiento ; 
Que antes en este mar del casamiento, 
Los ha embarcado el alma prevenidos. 

Amor, yo te agradezco, las porfias, 
Con que tantos dulcisimos engajfios 
Rindieron hoy las altiveces mias; 

Y cuando de este bien resulten dajios, 
Por el placer de los primeros dias, 

Te perdono el pesar de muchos ajfios.® 


In both types the octaves are more generalizing, while the sestets 
seem to constitute the more personal element. 

The sonnets in Lope’s plays are less subjective than his separate 
ones, particularly those separate religious compositions which abound 
with passionate feeling. Many of those in the comedias, however, are 
subjective and apparently are often used to relieve pent-up emo- 
tions ; merely the recitation of a sonnet seems to placate a lover in a 
fit of jealousy or a lady in deep distress. However, in the more 
violent expressions of joy, fear, anger, and in like emotions, Lope 
used other verse forms. Unless they were of the comic type, his 
sonnets resembled scholarly exercises more than outbursts of emo- 
tion; they constituted the philosophical portion of his drama and 
deserve more serious treatment. Contrary to the ordinary belief in 
the subjectiveness of the sonnet, those of that form in Lope de 
Vega’s dramatic compositions were more objective than subjective, 
and it is the tercets alone which contain whatever there is of sub- 
jective. This particular type of sonnet so popular with Lope is, 
according to Menéndez y Pelayo, one which “pleases by its unex- 
pected and piquant conclusion after the emphasis and mythological 
pomp of its quatrains.” Keats’s words, 


8 Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, XXIV, 429. 
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Swelling loudly 
Up to its climax, and then dying proudly, 


aptly describe both varieties found in Lope’s plays. 

The sources of the subject-matter of the sonnets in the comedias 
are varied. “There is nothing new under the sun,” as the aphorism 
goes, and Lope de Vega chose the themes for his monologues from 
various places. Myths and classical stories offered him innumerable 
opportunities, and he was able to weave even commonplace happen- 
ings—the cutting of Clori’s hair, for example—into marvels of con- 
ceits, all of which he skilfully adapted to a peculiar use in the play. 
For Lope, suggestion played a greater part than did any didactic 
matter. Everything he came upon was pliable material in his hands, 
and with it he formed all sorts of comparisons for the clarification of 
a situation. In El Testimonio Vengado the queen, sentenced to death 
by her son, likens his sacrifice to that of Abraham: 


Lefia del sacrificio riguroso 
Desta culpada victima inocente, 
Que de mi llanto apagas la gran fuente 
Y no el rigor de mi engafiado esposo. 
Padre, sacrificaba, aunque piadoso, 
Al santo Isaac; aqui es tan diferente, 
Que el hijo sacrifica, o lo consiente, 
La madre, a quien negé el amor frozoso. 
Pero la fe, que siempre firme estuvo 
En ese gran poder, dice que espere, 
Sin temer que mi sangre se derrame; 
Que Dios, que el brazo de Abraham detuvo, 
Si es que probar en esto mi fe quiere, 
Mejor tendra la espada a un hijo infame.* 


Panduro in Pobreza no es Vileza recites a sonnet in which he com- 
pares his own love affair to that of Mercury and Jupiter for Venus, 
both of whom were defeated by the Sun, who won the goddess with 
the lure of gold. 


Dieron por competencia los planetas 
En conquistar a Venus amorosa; 
Jupiter, gran Sefior, con poderosa 
Mano engendraba rayos y cometas; 
Mercurio, en oradores y poetas 


* Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy edition, VII, 627. 
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Versos crueles, temeraria prosa; 
Valiente Marte, la cuchilla airosa 
Brillaba al son de cajas y trompetas. 
Pero el discreto Sol de su tesoro 
Labré unas joyas, con que Venus bella 
Puso a Vulcano sobre el signo Toro, 
En fin, el claro Sol se vid con ella, 
Y como estaba imaginando el oro, 
Nacioé el amor en su dorada estrella.® 


In La Doncella Teodor there are two sonnets which are a clever 
adaptation to poetic form of the enigma of the Sphinx and Oedipus’ 
answer whereby he saved the Thebans from destruction as well as 
benefited himself. They show a trace of the “preguntas y respuestas” 
fad which had flourished in Spain at an earlier date. Tibaldo asks: 


 Cual es el miserable caminante 
Que en cuatro pies comienza su camino, 
Y luego en dos le pone su destino, 
Porque con menos va mas adelante? 
Es en todas sus cosas inconstante, 
Y en todas sus posadas peregrino, 
Y cuando a la postrera esta vecino, 
Anda en tres pies, y no es en un instante. 
Lleva una imagen dentro de su pecho, 
Con tres guardas y fuera cinco puertas, 
Y es de dos cosas muy distintas hecho. 
Es un breve reloj de horas inciertas, 
Torcido siempre al bien, al mal derecho: 
Dime lo que es, y triunfas dél si aciertas. 


Teodor’s answer is this: 


El hombre es ese triste peregrino, 
Que siendo nifio, en cuatro pies camina, 
Luego con dos la juventud le inclina 
A proseguir la vida y el camino. 

Ya cuando a la vejez esta vecino, 
Y al baculo arrimado peregrina, 
Camina en tres, y tiene por vecina 
La muerte, ultimo fin de su destino, 

La imagen es el alma, a semejanza 


5 Biblioteca de Autores Espatoles, LII, 244. 
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Hecha de Dios; las guardas, las potencias; 
El reloj es el tiempo y su mudanza; 

El alma y cuerpo son las diferencias ; 
El cuerpo tierra, el alma cielo alcanza, 
Y las virtudes son las diligencias.® 


Lope’s use of such stories is too vast for a brief consideration, but 
the certain fact concerning them is that they are found in the greater 
part of his sonnets. We find along with these stories a preponderance 
of conceits woven around commonplace things. For instance, the 
king in El Gran Duque de Moscovia makes the common comparison 
of life to a chessboard: 


Naci rey, pobre rey, secreto vivo. 
Si digo que soy rey, cierta es mi muerte; 
Si no lo digo, viviré de suerte 
Que envidie el remo del mayor cautivo. 
Pues si paso la vida fugitivo, 
Qué dura pefia, qué dolor mas fuerte? 
i Adénde me pondré que no me acierte 
El rayo? ;Seré palma o seré olivo? 
; Pluguiera a Dios que un labrador naciera! 
No hay en este ajedrez tretas sutiles 
Porque se acaba el juego de manera 
Que los reyes, las damas, los arfiles 
Junta la muerte, sin quedarse fuera 
Las piezas altas ni las piezas viles." 


There are also countless and varied comparisons involving love and 
the lover and sweetheart in which they are likened to every con- 
ceivable person and thing. An investigation of the sources of the 
subject-matter which formed the basis of these sonnets is of interest 
here, although we shall be able to see only the salient cases. 

Don Juan’s monologue in Amar sin Saber a Quién, Act Two, is 
based upon the story of Androcles and the lion found in the fifth 
book of Apion’s Aegyptiaca and in the Noctes Atticae. The story is 
well known. Androcles, a Roman slave, having attempted to run 
away from his master, was sentenced to be torn by wild beasts, but 
to the amazement of the spectators, the lion, when let loose, rushed 
up to him and began to lick him affectionately. It was discovered later 


® Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy edition, XIV, 176. 
7 Ibid., VI, 616. 
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that Androcles had once pulled a thorn out of the lion’s paw, and 
that the grateful beast had recognized him at once. Androcles was 
pardoned and led the lion through the streets of Rome. This story 
Lope used as the foundation for a sonnet in which Don Juan laments 
that a man can be more ungrateful than a beast. The sonnet follows: 


Feroz leén la planta, fiera en vano, 
Atravesada de la dura espina, 
Muestra al esclavo, y a curarle inclina, 
Humilde el inhumano, al sabio humano. 
Vele después salir en el romano 
Anfiteatro, y que a morir camina, 
Y paga la piadosa medicina, 
Rendido al pie que le curé la mano. 
Pues si humilla un le6n tanta fiereza, 
2 Quién hay que corresponda con mal trato 
A quien debe piedad, honra y nobleza? 
Siendo un leén de la amistad retrato, 
Corrida puede estar naturaleza 
El dia que ha formado un hombre ingrato. 


There is a similar sonnet in El Esclavo de Roma, the plot of which is 
based upon this story: 


Tres meses ha que en estos montes vivo 
Huyendo de la furia de un romano, 
Huésped de un animal noble africano, 

De quien sustento liberal recibo. 

No se ha mostrado al beneficio esquivo 
De sacarle la flecha de la mano; 

Yo si a mi Flora por aquel tirano, 
Pues que la dejo y ando fugitivo, 

; Oh, cuanto los ingratos son culpados! 
Quien agradece la piedad ajena, 
Notablemente a Jupiter obliga; 

Reserva el cielo de otros mil pecados, 
Para otra vida, su castigo y pena, 

Y al que es ingrato, en ésta le castiga.* 


Lope de Vega was acquainted apparently with the works of 
Ausonius, a Latin poet, for in several of his sonnets there is a 
reminiscence of that poet’s epigrams. Ausonius has one which goes 
thus: 


8 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy edition, VI, 475. 
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DE PALLADE VOLENTE CERTARE ARMIS CUM VENERE 


Armatam vidit Venerem Lacedaemone Pallas 
“Nunc certemus,” ait, “iudice vel Paride.” 
Cui Venus: “Armatam tu me, temeraria, temnis, 

quae, quo te vici tempore, nuda fui?” 


ON PALLAS OFFERING TO DO COMBAT WITH VENUS 


At Lacedaemon Pallas saw Venus armed. 

“Now,” quoth she, “let us contend, even with Paris for judge.” Venus 
replied: “When I am armed, rash maid, dost thou despise me, seeing that 
when I conquered thee I was bare?’”® 


Now in El Remedio en la Desdicha Lope placed a well-done imi- 
tation of this epigram: 


Bafiaba el sol la crespa y dura cresta 
Del fogoso leén por alta parte, 
Cuando Venus lasciva y tierno Marte 
En Chipre estaban una ardiente siesta. 
La diosa, por hacerle gusto y fiesta, 
La tunica y el velo deja aparte; 
Sus armas toma, y de la selva parte, 
Del yelmo y plumas y el arnés compuesta. 
Paso por Grecia, y Palas vidla en Tebas, 
Y dijole: “Esta vez tendra mi espada 
Victoria igual de tu cobarde acero.” 
Venus le respondié: “Cuando te atrevas, 
Veras cuanto mejor te vence armada 
La que desnuda te vencid primero.” 


This sonnet is told as a story and not spoken as a monologue. 

There is likewise somewhat of a similarity between the subject 
of another of Ausonius’ epigrams and that of several of Lope’s 
soliloquies. The Latin poem runs thus: 


® Ausonius, with English translation by Hugh G. Evelyn White, London, 
1921, Vol. II, Epigram LXIV. 


10 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy edition, XI, 174. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
in his preface to the play, mentions the similarity between this sonnet and the 
epigram. 
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AD MARCUM AMICUM DE DISCORDIA QUAM HABET 
CUM PUELLIS 


“Hanc amo quae me odit, contra illam quae me amat, odi. 
Compone inter nos, si potes, alma Venus!” 

“Perfacile id faciam: mores mutabo et amores; 
oderit haec, amet haec.” “Rursus idem patiar.” 

“Vis ambas ut ames?” “Si diligat utraque, vellem.” 
“Hoc tibi tu praesta, Marce: ut ameris, ama.” 


TO MARCUS A FRIEND ON HIS LACK OF CONCORD 
WITH GIRLS 


“T love one girl who hates me, and again another who loves me I hate. 
Settle the trouble between us, sweet Venus, if thou canst.” “Right easily 
will I; I will change thy leanings and thy loves; the one shall hate, the 
other love.” “Again I shall suffer the same fate.” “Wouldst love them 
both?” “If both should love me, I would.” “Bestow this, Marcus, on 
thyself: to be loved, love.”** 


Although there is no definite imitation of this epigram among Lope’s 
sonnets, he used its theme frequently among the love sonnets in his 
comedias de amores.* El Galén de la Membrilla contains this one 
which smacks of the epigram, particularly in the last tercet : 


11 Ausonius, with English translation by Hugh G. Evelyn White, Lon- 
don, 1921, Vol. II, Epigram XXII. 


12 One of Lope’s separate sonnets is based on the same theme: 
“Si verse aborrecido el que era amado 
Es de amor la postrera desventura. 
2Qué espera en vos, Sefiora, qué procura 
El que cayé de tan dichoso estado? 
En vano enciendo vuestro pecho helado, 
Pues lo que ahora con violencia dura 
Ya no es amor, es natural blandura 
Con tibio gusto de un amor forzado. 
Cuando mas me seguisteis iba huyendo; 
Huis ahora vos cuando yo os sigo; 
Si es amor, yo le tengo y no le entiendo. 
Ya huyo, como esclavo, del castigo ; 
Guardaos, que ya me voy, y al fin partiendo, 
No sé que haré de vos, pues vais conmigo.” 


—Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, Vol. XXXVIII, 
p. 382, Sonnet 206. 
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“Amor, quien mas de ti piensa que entiende, 
Menos sabe de ti, porque ofendido 
Tienes memoria, y pagas con olvido 
A quien servirte mas leal pretende. 
Amor ingrato, la verdad te ofende, 
Y estas a la mentira, agradecido 
Precipitas el alma resistido, 
La fe te hiela, y el desdén te enciende. 
Quien mas tiene de ti, menos adquiere, 
Nadie verdad a tus engafios pida, 
Ni menos que rigor amando espere. 
Dé un medio amor para pasar la vida, 
Pues aborrezco a quien me adora y quiere, 
Y quiero locamente a quien me olvida.”** 


A sonnet in El Halcén de Federico expresses the same sentiment: 


Amo quien me aborrece, aborreciendo 
A quien me quiere; adoro a mi enemigo; 
Huyo de quien me va siguiendo, y sigo 
La misma sombra que de mi va huyendo. 
Muero por quien por otro esta muriendo, 
Y a quien me da su vida a muerte obligo; 
A quien me sigue con lealtad, persigo, 
Y a jamas me paga estoy sirviendo. 
Asi por este mar de amor navego, 
Con hielo abraso, y nieve, en fin, me enciende, 
Donde sigo mi error, la razon niego; 
Que cuando amor lo que es raz6én pretende 
Ya no es amor, que amor es nifio y ciego; 
Cual ciego mira, y como nifio entiende."* 


However, of all the sonnets in Lope’s plays the most outstanding 
imitation is the “Sonnet on a Sonnet” in La Nifia de Plata. This 
sonnet has a rather lengthy history. The first of such sonnets on a 
sonnet was found under the name of Diego de Mendoza in the Pri- 
mera Parte de las Flores de Poetas ilustres de Espaiia compiled by 
Pedro de Espinosa and published at Valladolid in 1605. The sonnet 
follows: 


18 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy edition, IX, 95. 
14 [bid., XIV, 446. 
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Pedis, reyna, un soneto: ya le hago; 

Ya el primer verso y el segundo es hecho, 
Si le tercero me sale de provecho, 
Con otro verso el un quarteto os pago. 

Ya llego al quinto. Espafia, Santiago! 
Fuera, que entro en el sexto; sus, buen pecho! 
Si del séptimo salgo, gran derecho 
Tengo a salir con vida deste trago. 

Ya tenemos a un cabo los quartetos. 
iQue me dezis, sefiora? ;No ando bravo? 
Mas sabe dios si temo los tercetos ; 

Y si con bien este soneto acabo, 

Nunca en toda mi vida mas sonetos! 
Ya deste, gloria a Dios, he visto el cabo. 


There was another, nearly contemporary, by Baltasar del Alcazar: 

Yo acuerdo revelaros un secreto 

En un soneto, Inés, bella enemiga, 

Mas por buen orden que yo en este siga, 

No podra ser en el primer cuarteto. 
Venidos al segundo, yo os prometo 

Que no se ha de pasar sin que os lo diga; 

Mas estoy hecho, Inés, una hormiga 


Pues ved, Inés, qué ordena el duro hado 
Que teniendo el soneto ya en la boca 
Y el orden de decillo ya estudiado, 

Conté los versos todos, y he hallado 
Que por la cuenta que a un soneto toca 
Ya este soneto, Inés, es acabado.”’'® 


It was from these sonnets, then, that Lope de Vega patterned his 


sonnet in La Nifia de Plata, Act Three: 


EN EL MESMO ESTA EL SUGETO 
Un soneto me manda hacer Violante, 
Que en mi vida me he visto en tal aprieto 
Catorce versos dicen que es soneto; 
Burla burlando van los tres delante. 
Y pensé no hallara consonante, 
Y estoy a la mitad de otro cuarteto; 


15 Quoted in A. Morel-Fatio’s Etudes sur PEspagne, Paris, 1914, Vol. 3, 


pp. 155, 156. 
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Mas, si me veo en el primer terceto, 

No hay cosa en los cuartetos que me espante, 
Por el primer terceto voy entrando, 

Y parece que entré con pie derecho, 

Pues fin con este verso le doy dando. 
Ya estoy en el segundo, y aun sospecho 

Que voy los trece versos acabando; 

Contad si son catorce, y esta hecho.'® 


Of all Lope’s sonnets this one has retained its popularity the longest 
for it still remains as one of the best known of Spanish sonnets. 
Conceits of all kinds were profuse among the sonnets found in 
the plays of Lope de Vega. Some are original on his part, as the 
likening of a glove on a lady’s hand to a cloud veiling the sun, for 
example, and many others of the same sort, but there are those 
which he took from other poets. In these imitations he was influ- 
enced particularly by the Italian and French poets with whom he was 
slightly acquainted. A stereotyped conceit used with considerable 
frequency by the early poets was one imitated from Petrarch. The 


16 Quoted by Morel-Fatio, op. cit., p. 158. According to him, p. 161, Lope’s 
sonnet was first imitated in France by Regnier Desmarais in 1708: 


SONNET IMITE DE LOPE DE VEGUE 
Doris qui sait qu’aux vers quelquefois je me plais 
Me demande un sonnet, et je m’en désespére. 
Quatorze vers, grand Dieu! Le moyen de les faire! 
En voila cependant déja quatre de faits 
Je ne pouvois d’abord trouver de rime; mais, 
En faisant on apprend a se tirer d’affaire. 
Poursuivons, les quatrains ne m’estonneront guére, 
Si du premier terset je puis faire les frais. 
Je commence au hazard, et si je ne m’abuse, 
Je n’ai pas commencé sans l’aveu de la Muse, 
Puis qu’en si peu de temps je m’en tire si net. 
J’entame le second et ma joie est extréme 
Car des vers commandez j’achéve le treiziéme 
Comptez s’ils sont quatorze, et voila le sonnet. 


When Damas-Hinard translated Lope’s La Nitia de Plata into French, under the 
title of La Belle aux yeux d’or, he substituted Regnier Desmarais’ verse for a 
translation of Lope’s own sonnet. 

There were also some English imitations of Lope’s sonnet. These are dis- 
cussed by Lord Holland, Some Account of the Lives and Writings of Lope 
Felix de Vega Carpio and Guillen de Castro, I, 230. 
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latter was very fond of comparing Laura to the sun, and many of his 
sonnets are based on that simile. In one she is the “sun,” her counte- 
nance is the “sun,” her eyes are “suns” and her hair a “sun.” In 
another heaven is enamored of the earth because of Laura no less 
than earth is enamored of heaven on account of the sun. The sun is 
very bright before Laura arises but as soon as she gets up its luster 
is dimmed at once; Lope was no more immune from imitating this 
conceit of Petrarch than were the other poets. Giroto in Las Batuecas 
del Duque de Alba compares his grief at the departure of his sweet- 
heart to that of the fields at the departure of the sun: 


Quedan los campos cuando el Sol se zampa 
Y de los nuevos ojos se zabulle, 
Tales, que ni ave canta, ni agua bulle; 
Todo parece que su luz lo escampa. 

El oso cae en la asechanza y trampa, 
La trucha por lo fondo se escabulle, 
No hay casada tértola que arrulle 
Ni ganado en la arena cama estampa. 

En viéndole enhebrar sus hebras de oro, 
Asémase la noche fosca y fria; 
Todo lo llora en lamentoso coro. 

Yo soy campo vestido de alegria, 
Y en horas que me falta el sol que adoro, 
La negra noche que sucede el dia.'” 


Another in La Mocedad de Roldén has the same thought in the last 
tercet : 
; O, plega al cielo que tras este intento, 
Igual a la del sol tu ausencia sea, 
Que vuelve siempre con mas luz que parte !** 


El Aldegiiela has a similar sonnet in which the lover complains that 
he is without light when his love is absent. The first quatrain alone is 
of interest: 
No sé si falta el sol, o si Maria; 
Sélo conozco que sin luz me quedo; 
Quisiera no querer, pero no puedo 
Que es ciego amor, y como ciego guia.” 


Los Tres Diamantes also contains a sonnet with such a simile: 


17 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy edition, XI, 514. 


18 [bid., XIII, 223. 19 [bid., XII, 235. 
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A verte vengo si por dicha puedo 
Merecer en la noche de tu olvido 
El Sol mas riguroso y encendido, 
De cuyos rayos abrasado quedo. 
Mas la tiniebla, donde el alma enredo, 
Laberinto de amor y del sentido, 
Asi me tiene ciego y oprimido, 
Que al fin se rinde la esperanza al miedo. 
Sol, mi divino Sol, y tu belleza 
Abrase este laurel; que otras crueles 
Entrafias han cubierto su corteza. 
Mas no salgas, sefiora, a estos laureles; 
Que tomaras ejemplo en su dureza. 
Y seras fugitiva, como sueles.”° 


Contra Valor No Hay Desdicha, Act Three, Scene Two, contains a 
very similar sonnet but, because of its similarity to the others, it will 
not be necessary to quote it here. These few cases alone show the 
popularity of this conceit of the sun in Lope’s love sonnets. If it were 
used as frequently among other poets, Salvator Rosa was justified in 
complaining that “these metaphors had exhausted the sun.”** 

It often seems that many of the sonnets are amplifications of 
thoughts or mere remarks found elsewhere in Lope’s comedias. An 
idea which at first seemed merely an insignificant one might have 
given him later an inspiration for a longer verse to be used as a 
soliloquy. For instance, in various places he mentions the foolish- 
ness of man to place his trust in woman. In Los Ramilletes de Madrid 
he says: 

No es hombre discreto 
El que de mujeres los (secretos) fia. 
and, 


O mal haya quien se fia de mujeres. 


In El Duque de Viseo we find a sonnet on that very theme: 


Quien fia de mujer algun secreto 
Dando fe, como necio, a lo que jura, 


20 bid., XIII, 534. 


21 De Sade, in quoting an Italian writer who admired the rivalry of the two 
suns, said: “Je doute que ce ‘concetto’ fasse fortune en France” (Tomlinson, 
The Sonnet: Its Origin and Structure). 
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Su honor, su vida pone en aventura, 
Y pierde la opinion de ser discreto. 

; O, siempre flaco y timido sujeto, 
Qué tanta muerte y destruccién procura ! 
; Naturaleza barbara y perjura, 

De nuestra confianza falso objeto! 

No en vano los primeros que la guerra 
Vuestra temieron, y que al mundo asombre, 
Llamaron, para ejemplo de la tierra, 

Lengua la habla, que es de mas renombre, 
Y labio aquello que la boca cierra, 

Para mostrarnos que el silencio es hombre.?? 


Lope also has a few sonnets on the changeableness of woman as we 
may see in the following one from La Discreta Venganza: 


El humo que formé cuerpo fingido, 
Que cuando esta mas denso para en nada, 
El viento que pasé con fuerza airada 
Y que no puede ser en red cogido; 
El polvo, en la regién desvanecido 
De la primera nube dilatada, 
La sombra que, la forma al cuerpo hurtada, 
Dej6 de ser, habiéndose partido, 
Son las palabras de mujer: si viene 
Cualquiera novedad, tanto le asombra, 
Que ni lealtad ni amor ni fe mantiene. 
Mudanza ya, que no mujer, se nombra, 
Pues cuando mas segura, quien la tiene 
Tiene polvo, humo, nada, viento y sombra.”* 


22 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy edition, X, 413. 


28 La Discreta V enganza, Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, XLI, 315. 
Gutierre de Cetina composed a similar sonnet which contains this tercet: 
“Que en el arena estéril sembrar quiere 
Y arar piensa en el agua con su mano, 
El que pone esperanza en hembra alguna.” 


(Alfred Miles Withers, The Sources of the Poetry of Gutierre de Cetina, 
Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, Series in Romanic Languages 
and Literatures [Philadelphia, 1923], p. 33.) 

It would not be irrelevant here to mention the Sanskrit myth of the crea- 
tion of woman. The principal idea is not far from Lope’s as expressed in his 
sonnets. 

“In the beginning when Twashtrai came to the creation of woman, he 
found that he had exhausted his materials in the making of man, and that no 
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Another expression found frequently among the speeches of 
Lope’s characters is this from El Halcén de Federico: 


Que no hay vibora ofendida 
Como lengua de mujer,”* 


And another from El Alcalde Mayor: 


Que a un mujer, y en peligro, 
No hay rayo, que se compare.”® 


El Bastardo Mudarra includes a sonnet with a theme similar to both 
these remarks: 


La dulce lengua de engafioso estilo 
De un lisonjero amigo fabuloso; 
La pluma del cobarde cauteloso, 
Ardiente espada de doblado filo; 

Las lagrimas del falso cocodrilo, 
De la sirena el canto peligroso; 
El le6n hambriento, el aspid venenoso 
Que silba por las margenes del Nilo; 

La furia del que hablando se deslengua 
Contra el ausente, la ocasién pasada 
Para poder satisfacer su mengua; 

En el rendido la villana espada, 
No igualan a la furia ni a la lengua 
De una mujer, para vengarse airada.”® 


solid elements were left. In his dilemma, after profound meditation, he did 
as follows.- He took the rotundity of the moon, and the curves of the creepers 
and the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the slenderness of 
the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the lightness of leaves, and the timidity 
of the hare, and the vanity of the peacock, and the clustering of rows of bees, 
and the joyous gaiety of the sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and the 
fickleness of the winds, and the softness of the parrot’s bosom, and the harsh- 
ness of adamant, and the sweetness of honey, and the cruelty of the tiger, and 
the warm glow of fire, and the coldness of snow, and the chattering of jaws, 
and the cooing of the kokila, and the hypocrisy of the crane, and the fidelity of 
the chakrawaka, and then compounding all these together, he made woman and 
gave her to man” (Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins, p. 512). 

24 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy edition, XIV, 446. 

25 Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, LII, 32. 


26 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy edition, VII, 472. 
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In the same play there is another on the desire of woman for revenge: 


Cae sobre el dragén que le ha mordido 
El indiano elefante, y en el prado 
Muerde aquel mismo pie que le ha pisado 
El aspid, a vengarse promovido. 

Celoso el toro con feroz bramido 
Desnuda el verde bosque, y el pintado 
Tigre se arroja al mar precipitado, 

Del fugitivo cazador vencido. 

No es en las fieras y animales solos 
A quien la ira del vengarse alcanza 
Con tal solicitud, fraudes y dolos; 

Que la mujer, sin admitir mudanza, 
Tiene su condicién sobre dos polos 
Que mueven el amor y la venganza.”" 


El Caballero del Sacramento contains a sonnet which likens an 


offended woman to a trampled viper: 


Hablé atrevida, porque no hay pisada 
Vibora cual mujer que fué ofendida; 
Pero puesto que fui tan atrevida, 

Me dice amor que no seré vengada. 

Es Gracia de Manfredo tan amada, 
Que por los celos ha de ser querida 
Con mas extremo que su misma vida; 
Celos son vaina, y el amor espada. 

Los filos del amor y sus desvelos, 
Mientras los dedos dan punto en vacio, 
Encubren, como al sol los pardos cielos; 

Tanto, que cuando esta cansado o frio, 
Con agrio de naranja de unos celos, 

Si no come el amor, pierde el hastio.”* 


In El Bobo del Colegio, Act II, Scene 5, there are these lines: 


Ciego es amor; no repara 
En la vida ni en la muerte, 
En la honra ni en la infamia. 


and in La Buena Guarda these: 


** Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy edition, VII, 468. 
28 Tbid., VIII, 470. 
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;}O, amor! Infierno eres 


Que es ciego amor.””® we oe-& wot gm ine 
These thoughts found a frequent place in the sonnets of Lope’s 

plays. Love sonnets were in the ascendency there and, whenever the 

lover knew no other attribute for love, he called it “blind.” El 

Blasén de los Chaves de Villaba has a monologue in which love is 

described as blind, and changeable as a chameleon: 


Si es ciego amor, ;cémo acert6é mi pecho? 
Y si acert6 mi pecho, ;cémo vivo? 
Si el bien poseo, ;cémo soy cautivo? 
2 Y cémo libre, si le pago pecho? 

Si me regala amor, ; qué mal me ha hecho? 
Si es liberal conmigo, jen qué es esquivo? 
¢Cémo si es blando, es fuerte y vengativo? 
Si es dafio, ;cémo busca mi provecho? 

Si yo siento dolor, ;qué son favores? 
Si es mucha la pension, ; qué bien no es poco? 
2En un gozado bien por qué hay recelos? 

j Oh amor, cameleén de mil colores, 
Alegre carmesi, pajizo loco, 
Con esperanza verde, azul con celos !*° 


One in Angélica en el Catay compares a lover following a disdainful 
lady to a blind man looking in a mirror. In this sonnet the lover, 
instead of love itself, is called blind: 


Entre las armas del sangriento Marte, 
Entre los tafetanes que enarbola, 
De la gente francesa y espafiola, 
Entre el cristiano y barbaro estandarte; 
Entre las lanzas de una y otra parte, 
Cuyo acero, de sangre se arrebola, 
Angélica, tu voz pudiera sola 
Hacer que de Paris mi espada parte. 
Sigo tu luz, aunque por mas distancia; 
Mas cuando a ti, cual mariposa, llego, 
No me dan premio de mi amor tus cielos. 
Y asi, mas enojado vuelvo a Francia, 
Porque es mirarse en un espejo un ciego, 
Seguir desdenes y obligar con celos.** 


29 Ibid., V, 325. 80 Jbid., XI, 435. 81 Jbid., XIII, 427. 
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So we might continue citing innumerable instances which would 
show that many of the sonnets in Lope’s comedias are amplifications 
of aphorisms and Lopeisms, so to speak, all of which strengthen our 
confidence in his poetic powers. 

Lope de Vega presented a variety of subjects in the sonnets in- 
cluded in his dramatic works. These verses cannot be classified under 
any one heading, for the greater part of them possess something 
peculiar to themselves, although, at the same time, there is a certain 
conventionality about all of them. Love sonnets, either those con- 
cerning love itself or those addressed by the lover to the sweetheart 
and vice versa, or the soliloquies of the love-smitten are predominant. 
They average thirty-five per cent of all the sonnets found in the 
comedias available to me. That percentage is not so appalling, how- 
ever, for one would expect it to be so in the comedias de amores 
of one so partial to love as was Lope. It was an intrinsic part of his 
being, and his biography reveals affair after affair with certain ones 
of the fair sex. La Barrera said of him: “Love was in Lope Felix 
de Vega Carpio the most imperious necessity, the vivifying sun of 
that prodigiously fertile imagination.” One of the most interesting 
of all the love sonnets in Lope’s plays is one in La Obediencia 
Laureada, It is Lucrecia’s (the graciosa) travesty on a description of 
love: 


; Mal haya amor, amén, quien no conforma 
Tu pintura a tu trato semejante! 
Cuando con sarna das a un estudiante, 
Con procesos, si hieres al que informa ; 
Cuando le das a un picaro una corma 
Y cuando a un herrador un pujavante, 
Cascabeles, si quieres, a un danzante, 
Y a un zapatero el boj, trinchete y horma; 
2Por qué te pintan nifio, hermoso, afable, 
Si eres aquel que tantas cosas mudas? 
Mejor fuera robusto y espantable. 
Aunque pues ya del interés te ayudas, 
Mejor fuera, villano, interesable, 
Pintarte con la bolsa como Judas.*? 


Jealousy, so closely akin to love, was an absolute essential in a 
comedia de amores, and Lope’s heroes and heroines were well 


82 [a Obediencia Laureada, Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, LII, 170. 
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endowed with that venom. The very soul of Spanish passion is 
jealousy ; it is as natural to the Spaniard as the air he breathes, and 
he thinks that it is the one way in which he can show his love for his 
lady.** No matter what the man’s code of morals may be, there is 
only one principle which dominates the alliance between him and his 
wife, and that is jealousy. Lope places in his plays many sonnets on 
jealousy in some of which he justifies it and in others he speaks of it 
as an annoyance which disturbs the quiet waves of an otherwise 
smooth love affair. La Arcadia has this one: 


j Qué bien un sabio, celos, os pintaba 
En la forma de un hombre que corria 
Sobre llamas de fuego, en quien ponia 
Los pies como quien fuego al fin pisaba! 

Y que luego que a un campo se acercaba, 
Todo de nieve rigurosa y fria, 

Las llamas de aquel fuego sacudia 
Y entre la blanca nieve descansaba. 

Ansi me siento yo para que pruebe 
Este rigor, castigo de los cielos, 

Con forzoso dolor, con paso breve. 

Yo voy pasando el fuego de los celos; 
O si llegase al campo de la nieve, 
Templando tanto amor en tantos hielos.** 


Another in El Cuerdo en su Casa describes jealousy in a unique 
fashion : 


Hijos de amor, aunque de amor bastardos, 
Celos, que con la capa de los cielos 
Cubris vuestros engafios y desvelos, 
Engafios breves, desengafios tardos ; 

Celos valientes, a inquietar gallardos 
La causa que os obliga, locos celos, 
De la clara verdad obscuros velos, 
Y del sol amor nublados pardos: 

2 Qué haré, que me han mandado (aunque me asombra) 
Ver vuestra causa, y causa que es tan bella, 
Que por ser celestial bella se nombra? 


83 Arlequin, of Piron’s Le Faux Prodige, knows this when he says to 
Leandre: 


“Vous savez que rien n’est si jaloux que les Espagnols ?” 
84 Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, XLI, 169. 
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Sospecho que decis que vaya a vella. 
Iré como quien tiene miedo o sombra, 
Que por ver si es verdad se abraza della.** 


The same play contains another sonnet which tells of the benefits 
produced by jealousy: 


Celos hacen a veces buen efeto, 
Siendo la sal de amor que tiene hastio, 

Y es a veces su efeto desvario; 
Que esta a mudanzas el honor sujeto. 

Leonardo, muy preciado de discreto, 
Sabiendo que el peligro es suyo y mio, 

A mi fuego responde helado y frio: 
Sefiales claras de su amor sujeto. 

No hay darnos ocasién, 0 mucha o poca; 
Porque en llegando a haber desconfianza, 
Ha de salir el fuego por la boca; 

Que si a picar a una mujer alcanza 
La vibora de celos, dara loca 
Libras de honor por onzas de venganza.** 


The sonnets quoted are representative of all that Lope wrote on 
jealousy. 

In addition to the love sonnets there are others on many and 
varied subjects, some of a stereotyped sort suited to various situa- 
tions though they are well adapted to their particular places, and 
others which are suitable for one place only. These last cannot be 
used separately, for the situation is essential to them. Lope seems 
to have been extremely fond of making his sonnets apostrophes to 
Thought (“pensamiento”) for we find many of them addressed to 
that abstract quality. A few of them are found in La Dama Boba 
(Act I, Scene xi), La Hermosa Fea (Act III, Scene vi), El Bobo del 
Colegio (Act III, Scene iii), and Los Locos de Valencia (Act I, 
Scene xiii).** The comedias de santos and those plays based upon 
religious themes contain many prayers, in sonnet form, to Christ and 
to the Virgin, as well as other sonnets in praise of Mary and the 


85 Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, XLI, 447. 
86 Jbid., XLI, 451. 
87 Lope introduces this poetic device in other metrical forms elsewhere in 


his plays, for instance in La Viuda Valenciana, Act Il; El Perro del Horte- 
lano, Act II, Scene iv; La Moza de Céantaro, Act I, Scene xii; and in El 
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members of the Trinity. Most of these poems are replete with 
religious fervor, but many of them, because they follow too closely 
the accepted models, lack the intimate feeling which is so much a 


part of such a religious devotion. 


Although a great deal more might be said concerning the content 
of the sonnets in Lope’s plays, the following tabulation will indicate 
the subject-matter of them and show also the frequency with which 
he used some themes and the slight attention he gave to others: 


RR Se - 162 
Praise of Seville.............. 1 
SE civissense eecusouneeus 10 
ere OP ee ee 1 
Instability of power........... 1 
A mother’s complaint......... 1 
BD ccvess cc aeberdevawenwue 1 
WMitions: 6. dethbiivebisstes 5 
Praise of Spain and its kings... 4 
Woman’s beauty ...........+- 3 
King’s envy of his subjects.... 5 
Burlesques on the sonnet...... 5 
WER wavocescuuneeusaeneat 14 
BERTIER. 0c vac chusevedsavans 11 
Woman’s need for man....... 3 
“Pensamiento” (Thought) .... 5 
SN So deduccdcensvenwensunes 13 
ST CME) |. vas 0 cdwensvutes 2 
Voluntad (Heart or Will)..... 2 
WE Rocce cucésedivevwunnt 1 
SE. « wecurctdsucteepenes 1 
Ee 1 
DIES once cece sitcdeqeke 2 
MOT CHR. cccsccescocsecs 6 
WEEE bois cendanshwecoun 11 
BITE 6 canacccnctsscisues 3 


PRE. occ évncsevstonubhases 15 
Prafes 06 Gat... cicndeiies csv 9 
Happiness and unhappiness.... 7 
BT ose se dvectelbaedeudsies 2 
PURINE iia os ods cUUESS EEN sis wee 1 
Those recited extemporaneously 

on a given subject.......... 6 
VOR co bebe Chee eens 3 
POC 000s scnwiwwvaasisens 2 
Lovers’ plaints ............... 26 
Responsive sonnets .......... 8 
RS ee ee ee 1 
DL d+-beulatseannbeceeteamnne 2 
LD 60.64.60 0 snn obacwoanl 1 
PRIIEOD se tccwcntonecccsess 4 
SE -sahbun ones aiiindeusiees 7 
Mother’s love for children... .. 1 
“Engafio” and “desengafio”.... 4 
Classical stories .............. 7 
FOR cscs Kitesiiaaseness 30 
Frailty of earthly things ..... 1 
a re ens ee 7 
Miscellancous™ ......00.e0000 49 

Total number of sonnets... .. 468 


Castigo sin Venganza, Act I, Scene i. He used it even in his prose fiction; cf. 
El Peregrino en su Patria, Libro 3, in Obras Sueltas, V, 208 (from The Dra- 
matic Art of Lope de Vega, by Rudolph Schevill, pp. 277-78). 


38 By “miscellaneous” I mean those sonnets that were written on an event 
peculiar to a definite place; hence they cannot be classified under an abstract 


heading. 
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DIVINE JUSTICE IN THE HAZANAS DEL CID 


Critics who have interested themselves in the Second Part of 
Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades del Cid, or, as it is more commonly 
called, the Hazajias del Cid, have almost unanimously praised his 
masterly use of the ballads, his attainment of local color, and the 
effectiveness of the thrilling combat between Diego Orddfiez and 
the sons of Arias Gonzalo. Other good qualities less frequently 
mentioned are the characterization of the Cid, the scenes in Toledo, 
and the poetical language of the play. 

English and American critics, however, have not been over- 
generous in their praise of the work, and of these Lord Holland is 
the most severe. “There are few passages . . . . which rise above 
mediocrity. It excites little interest and abounds in improbable and 
unconnected events.’ . . . .” Reading further to discover the reason 
for Lord Holland’s unfavorable attitude, we find that the circum- 
stances attending the assassination of King Sancho struck him as 
very indelicate and shocked him exceedingly. Nothing in the play, 
apparently, can atone for such lack of decorum. Ticknor is of the 
same opinion with regard to the death of Sancho, but he has words 
of praise for the popular traditions which “break through so con- 
stantly” and add a “great charm” to the play. 

A few other writers mention the episode of the death of King 
Sancho, but have only scattered words of commendation for par- 
ticular incidents. Gassier states that the “apparition shakesperienne 
du roi Fernand ... fait une forte belle scéne.”* Menéndez Pidal 
in his work on the Infantes de Lara speaks of the “emocién extrafia” 
which must have seized all the audience when the voice of Arias 
Gonzalo was heard warning Sancho against the traitor, Bellido de 
Olfos. Viel Castel mentions the miracle of the apparition which 
saves Zamora, and, in speaking of Bellido, states that he is 


animé de toute l’exaltation d’un patriotisme sombre et sincére, ... il 
semble que une fatalité plane sur lui, qu’elle l’entraine a accomplir l’arrét 
de le Providence, qu’a cet effet, elle jette dans son ame lache et perfide 
quelques étincelles d’un entousiasme sincére, d’un patriotisme ardent 
quoique dépravé; c’est bien la la terrible et mysterieuse puissance du 
fanatisme politique.* 


1 Some Account of the Lives and Writings of Lope Félix de Vega Carpio 
and Guillén de Castro (London, 1817), II, 127. 


2 A. Gassier, Le théatre espagnol (Paris, 1898), p. 81. 
8 L. de Viel Castel, Essai sur le théatre espagnol (Paris, 1882), I, 246. 
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Finally, Schaeffer, taking up the idea expressed by Bellido as he 
hurls the javelin at the defenseless Sancho, 


Cielo, cielo soberano, 
Esforzad mi corazén, 
pues castigais con mi mano. 


briefly states that Bellido is the tool of avenging justice and fate.* 

An extended examination of the events preceding the death of 
King Sancho will show, perhaps, that this episode is worthy of fur- 
ther comment. The first link in the peculiar chain of circumstances 
which led to the murder of Sancho is found, not in the Hazafias but 
in the Mocedades del Cid. It will be recalled that in that play Sancho, 
following his quarrel with the fencing master, mentions a vague 
statement by the soothsayers that he will be killed by an “arma arro- 
jadiza” and the cause will be “cosa muy propincua suya.” At this 
point Guillén de Castro makes it very clear that even though such a 
prophecy has been made it will not necessarily be fulfilled, since 
astrology is not to be believed, though its predictions should be 
feared. In other words, if Sancho is warned and acts aright, the 
terrible and mysterious blow may be averted. 

At the beginning of the Hazafias, Sancho’s father has died, leav- 
ing the kingdom to be divided between the children, Urraca receiving 
the city of Zamora. Fernando, who has had reason to fear Sancho’s 
rapacity, has given his son warning that a curse will fall upon him 
if he attempts to disobey his father’s will. Sancho, as we know, does 
this very thing, imprisoning one brother and forcing the other to 
flee to Toledo. Here it is that the Cid reminds Sancho (and inci- 
dentally the audience) of the curse of Fernando. But this warning, 
even coming from one so important as the Cid, is to no avail, and 
Sancho proceeds to attack Zamora. At this stage in the action divine 
justice takes a hand and begins to carry out the prophecy. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that Guillén de Castro has informed us 
that the prophecy is not necessarily certain of fulfilment. It seems 
to be the author’s purpose to show that a change of heart on the part 
of Sancho would have saved him just as surely as did his unchecked 
ambition bring about his ruin. It is to be noted that Castro again and 


4“Wir sehen ferner, wie der Verrather Bellido de Olfos zum Werkzeug der 
rachenden Schicksalsgerechtigkeit wird, indem er Konig Sancho ermordet” (A. 
Schaeffer, Geschichte des Spanishchen Nationaldramas (Leipzig, 1890], I, 220). 
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again repeats that the cause of Zamora is just and that Heaven is on 
the side of Urraca. 

In besieging Zamora Sancho is only too successful, but at the 
moment when he has victory almost within his grasp Urraca calls 
upon him to fear the vengeance of his father. To this Sancho replies: 


2Tu padre llamas? ; Para hacerme guerra 
baje del cielo, o salga de la tierra! 


In answer to these impious words the ghost of Fernando appears, 
armed with a bloody javelin, and this apparition, visible only to 
Sancho, warns him to desist, saying that the weapon before him will 
be the instrument of his death. Sancho is greatly affected by the 
strange vision and orders a retreat. At this very moment, though he 
does not realize it, divine retribution is setting in motion the wheels 
that will grind him to dust if he does not heed the supernatural ad- 
monition. It has chosen for its agent a wretched individual, Bellido 
de Olfos, and has kindled in his heart a courage and a desire ab- 
solutely unknown to him before. With this God-given impulse 
Bellido hints to Urraca a way to free Zamora and, fired by divine 
madness, he dares to defy no less a warrior than Arias Gonzalo. The 
resulting quarrel gives to Bellido’s escape to the enemy an appearance 
of truth. 

At the moment when Bellido is in danger of death at the hands 
of Arias, Sancho is in a state of uncertainty, consulting Diego 
Ord6éfiez about continuing the siege. If Sancho is considering 
abandonment of the attack because disobedience to his father weighs 
upon his conscience, then a retreat is proper, says Diego Ordojiez, 
but if it is only through fear of a fantastic vision, then he should 
go on. Sancho’s lust for power is too strong for him and he decides 
to resume the siege. Here again he openly defies fate by saying if he 
is threatened with a javelin he too will arm himself with one. This 
defiance finds an immediate answer in the appearance of Bellido 
who has been miraculously’ saved from the wrath of Arias. Had 
Sancho decided differently, Fate no longer needing Bellido, he would 
have perished at the hands of Arias and his men. The instrument 
of vengeance and the agent to execute retribution have now been 
brought together. 

As the traitor is about to reveal the weakness of Zamora, a 


Sel cielo me trajo aqui 
por milagro... 
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strange occurrence interrupts. The hand of Heaven is giving Sancho 
another chance to repent as Arias calls down from the walls of 
Zamora to beware of Bellido. The words of the staunch old warrior 
have the ring of the utmost sincerity and the king stands bewildered. 
His words, 

é Qué es esto, Bellido? 


betray his indecision and the divine courage of Bellido leaves him, 
since the cause for it (Sancho’s intention to disobey his father) is 
now absent. He is therefore an ordinary mortal, and afraid. 


Ay, cielo, 
De congoja estoy temblando. 


And when the Cid supports Arias, Bellido fairly grovels on the 
ground. But Sancho is unpersuaded by Arias and Rodrigo, both of 
whom he had every reason to believe, and he decides to listen to 
Bellido. This act, prompted by the king’s desire for power, restores 
the traitor’s courage and he who had trembled a moment before now 
defies even the Cid. Rodrigo is banished but warns Sancho that 
Heaven punishes ungrateful kings. 

A few moments later Sancho’s momentary decision about trust- 
ing himself alone with Bellido again leaves the way open for re- 
pentance. But Sancho’s desires are too strong for him and the 
opportunity is lost. (It may be remarked in passing that the extreme 
improbability of the king’s venturing out of the camp alone with 
Bellido finds an explanation if we admit that Sancho is blinded by 
passion and led by the hand of fate.) Another possibility of salva- 
tion occurs when the Cid, returning from exile at the king’s request, 
passes near the strangely assorted pair. Even this remote chance of 
change of heart on the part of Sancho dispels Bellido’s courage again: 


Tiembla la tierra que piso. 


This fear is only momentary, however, for the king turns toward 
Zamora. Shortly after this, Bellido apparently has his opportunity 
when he stands behind the king with a dagger drawn ready to stab 
him in the back. But Heaven is still giving Sancho time to change his 
mind. A mysterious something stays Bellido’s hand. The king’s hour 
has not yet come and the prophecy has mentioned an “arma arro- 
jadiza” and not a dagger. 

Finally, Bellido, owing to circumstances familiar to all of us, 
comes into possession of the javelin and the king is defenseless. 
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Comment on the influence of fate in bringing this about seems 
unnecessary. Even at this late hour Heaven grants Sancho a moment 
for repentance since we see Bellido seized with a cold terror, which 
restrains him when he has his arm actually drawn back to hurl the 
javelin. Sancho fails to repent and the weapon is driven home, 
Bellido exclaiming that Heaven punishes by his hand. All that is left 
now is for the king to acknowledge that his death is just and that 
neither Bellido nor the city of Zamora is responsible: 


Causa es de causas quien la causa ha sido. 
Fui hijo inobediente, estuve ciego, 
y el cielo me castiga, ... ® 


And Bellido, having accomplished the will of Heaven, loses his 
divine frenzy and again becomes a cringing human being to whom 
is eventually meted out punishment in accordance with the standards 
of mortals who do not comprehend the hidden and terrible ways of 
Providence.’ 

If we review the series of steps by which Sancho moved forward 
toward his doom, we shall see that numerous chances to escape the 
prophecy are presented to him and, as he disregards these opportuni- 
ties, the dangers surrounding him increase. After the appearance of 
his father’s ghost, Sancho is in the midst of his men and far from 
any real peril; at the time of the warning of Arias he is with his 
soldiers but the instrument of punishment is at hand and likewise the 
agent of vengeance ; after the Cid’s warning he is alone with Bellido 
but still in his own camp; the next time he is alone with Bellido out- 
side the camp, but soldiers are within hailing distance; finally, the 
king and Bellido are absolutely alone and all that stands between 
Sancho and death is the decree of Fate that Sancho shall die by an 
“arma arrojadiza.” 

It seems clear that the exaltation of Bellido is not, as Viel Castel 
suggests, “un patriotisme sombre et sincére’ but the mysterious 
thrill of an agent divinely chosen for vengeance. This frenzy, de- 
pendent as it is upon the attitude of the king, does not always 
sustain the traitor. Whenever the king even remotely considers 


6 Just before his death Sancho declares 
La maldicién de un padre rigurosa 
en la tierra me alcanza... 


7 No suggestion of fate or divine justice is to be found in Juan de la Cueva’s 
Comedia de la muerte del rey don Sancho. 
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withdrawing from the siege, the spirit animating Bellido departs 
and he finds himself in a very desperate situation. In these moments 
he becomes his real and cowardly self, appreciating fully the danger 
he is in and reacting to it in a very natural manner. At other times 
he is not a free agent and, driven on by something he does not under- 
stand, he becomes a superman in courage. As the javelin is driven 
home the mission of Bellido is revealed to him, though he does not 
mention this fact later when he tries to defend his crime to the in- 
censed inhabitants of Zamora. 

It may be argued that if divine vengeance is using Bellido as an 
agent, this mysterious force is guilty of persuading the king to do 
wrong. Is Bellido, for example, tempting the king when he says he 
can reveal to him a way to take Zamora? Is this the case, too, when 
Bellido again mentions the fact that there is a postern gate which 
never is closed and threatens to leave the king and go over to the 
Moors if Sancho does not believe him? Cases like these, however, 
either precede or follow some suggestion to the contrary and what is 
really happening is that Providence, or Divine Justice, is bringing 
the scales into a fine balance susceptible to the slightest touch. 
Sancho’s most secret thoughts are of vital importance, and upon his 
decision depends his life. 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 
Unrversity or Norto CAROLINA 











APUNTES SOBRE LA LIRICA HISPANO- 
AMERICANA—AMADO NERVO 


A pesar de la proximidad geografica y de las estrechas relaciones 
comerciales, politicas y aun sociales que unen a las dos razas prin- 
cipales que se dividen este continente, la literatura espafiola continta 
siendo objeto de interés y estudio mucho mas vivos en los Estados 
Unidos que la producida en las hermanas republicas del Sur, general- 
mente preterida, 0, por lo menos, relegada a muy secundario lugar. 
Cierto que algunos géneros literarios, tales como la novela, el drama 
y el ensayo, se producen allende el Atlantico superiores, no sdlo en 
cantidad, sino también en calidad; mas hay otros, como la poesia 
lirica, por ejemplo, que han trasladado sus reales a las tierras virgenes 
de nuestra América Hispana, y alli florecen con una brillantez y 
lozania que jamas alcanzaron en la Peninsula. Y urge, por obvias 
razones, que se incluya al estudio de esta literatura neo-espafiola en 
los programas docentes de todos aquellos centros educacionales en 
que el idioma y las letras hispanas son objeto de estudio en la ac- 
tualidad. 

Para no citar a los grandes poetas del siglo XIX, tales como 
Heredia, Olmedo, Bello, Silva, Casal, Marti, Gutiérrez Najera, etc., 
generalmente mejor conocidos, nos limitaremos a mencionar la 
-generacién contemporanea y posterior a Dario. ; Cuan luminosa la 
pléyade de grandes vates que se inician en los albores del presente 
siglo! Nunca antes de ahora habia sido la lira castellana tafiida con 
tan alto sentido poético, con tan intensa emoci6n lirica, con tanta 
originalidad y maestria artistica. Chocano, Valencia, Lugones, He- 
rrera y Reissig, Urbina, Diaz Mirén, Nervo, Gonzalez Martinez, etc., 
etc., no son sino algunos puntos luminosos en la gran constelacién 
poética que surge a la vida del pensamiento hispano-americano en 
las postrimerias del siglo pasado y en los inicios del presente. No 
todo lo que brilla es oro, segtin reza nuestro viejo refran castellano, 
y lo mismo pudiera decirse, por desgracia, de los discipulos y con- 
tinuadores del reformador de nuestra lirica. En la legién que siguiéd 
sus huellas, procurando emularle, encontramos de todo, como en la 
vifia del Sefior, y muchos de ellos no pasaron nunca de poetastros 
mediocres, vulgares rimadores de consonantes, que a falta de un 
estro poético mas alto y noble, exageraron y adulteraron con su mal 
gusto y parquedad de ingenio, las nuevas orientaciones que el maestro 
nicaragiiense habia dado a nuestra lirica; mas desechada esta broza, 
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atin quedan muchos bardos de robusta inspiracion, dignos émulos y 
continuadores de Dario, que merecen nuestro estudio y simpatia. 
Con su magnifica ejecutoria poética redime con largueza este grupo 
de escogidos el movimiento modernista de la extravagancia y vacui- 
dad a que los consabidos poetizantes chirles lo condujeron. 

Pero al hablar de la lirica contemporanea en Hispano-América, 
magiier sea incidentalmente como en este caso, no se puede silenciar 
al grupo de exquisitas poetisas que en nuestros dias han contribuido 
a enriquecer nuestro parnaso con su aporte lirico intenso y fecundo, 
en el que predomina una nota personalisima, hasta ahora desconocida 
en nuestra poesia. Cada una de ellas trae un mensaje original y nuevo 
que viene a llenar una deficiencia de nuestra tradicién poética. 

La chilena, Gabriela Mistral, la mejor conocida del publico y pro- 
fesorado norteamericanos, conmiserativa y evangélica, llena su alma 
de amor y de piedad, predica un apostolado laico de redencién y 
mejoramiento; es la mas docente y evangelizadora de todas y su 
credo tiene algo de exaltacién mistica y de renunciacion franciscana. 
Juana de Ibarbourou, uruguaya de nacimiento pero ya hoy entera- 
mente continental por su amplia resonancia en la poesia femenina 
actual de Sud-América, es acaso la mas artista de todas ellas. Decir 
que ha originado una nueva escuela poética seria afirmar demasiado 
y a la vez no definir exactamente su honda influencia en las poetizas 
de la ultima generacion. Mas dejando a un lado nomenclaturas 
inutiles y por otra parte ya hoy en completo descrédito, digamos que 
ella ha impreso una nueva orientaci6n a la lirica contemporanea. Ha 
aportado una nota de lirismo sensual, delicado y suave; un matiz de 
fina intimidad erética que se resuelve en una como glorificacién 
anacreontica de la carne, totalmente ignorada de los poetas hispanicos 
hasta su advenimiento. En ella el erotismo es algo mas que un mero 
tema poético ; en sus versos, saturados de safico hedonismo, la carne 
casi se ha espiritualizado al pasar por el crisol del arte; su lira es 
monocorde pero es su lira. Dentro de esta misma variedad erotica, 
mas intensa, acaso, pero ni tan refinada ni tan artista, encontramos a 
la argentina Alfonsina Storni, la mas alta contribucién de la mujer 
platense a las letras hispanas. Delmira Agustini, también uruguaya, 
precedié a su conterranea, la Ibarbourou, en la exaltacién del amor 
como tema poético; pero si bien nos dej6 algunos poemas plenos de 
vibrante pasién y no pocas estrofas en que la nota erdética alcanza 
tonos muy subidos, nunca pudo rivalizar con su compatriota en 
refinamiento artistico ni en pulcritud estética. Y asi Emilia Bernal, 
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Dulce Maria Borrero, Maria Teresa Vaz Ferreira, Rosario Sansores, 
Maria Enriqueta, Maria Villar Buceta y otras muchas de la ultima 
parvada que van surgiendo al mundo de las letras con marcadisima y 
recia personalidad. 

Pero dentro de este concierto de republicas hermanas ningiin pais 
ha contribuido tanto al enriquecimiento de nuestra lirica como 
México. De alli salieron los dos primeros grandes poetas con que 
las viejas colonias enaltecieron a la metrépoli y durante todo el vi- 
rreinato no ceso la Nueva Espafia de producir muchos y muy notables 
ingenios. Pero ha sido en los Ultimos cincuenta afios cuando la patria 
de Juarez ha rendido mas enjundiosos frutos al acervo intelectual de 
Hispano-América. Ninguna otra republica puede presentar en los 
ultimos decenios un grupo de liréforos (para usar el apelativo de 
moda) capaz siquiera de rivalizar con los que ha producido nuestro 
vecino pais azteca. De uno de ellos, Amado Nervo, acaso el mas 
lirico y personal de todos, quisiera ocuparme en estas paginas ; mas 
como su obra es variada y prolifica, me limitaré al estudio del poeta 
que es, sin duda, lo que mas vale en él, dejando para mejor oportuni- 
dad al prosista y al pensador. ... 

La aparicién de Don Ignacio Altamirano en la palestra literaria 
sefiala para México el inicio de una nueva era intelectual. Acaso sea 
mas trascendental su importancia como orientador, como sembrador 
de nuevas ideas y mentor de la juventud incipiente—como maestro, 
en una palabra—que como creador o forjador de la belleza original, 
con ser tan valioso su aporte en este campo. Discipulos y, en cierto 
modo, continuadores suyos fuéronlo, entre otros muchos, tres grandes 
figuras del parnaso mejicano, cuyos nombres han logrado trasponer 
las fronteras y hacerse continentales: Justo Sierra, Juan de Dios 
Peza y Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. De los tres, Justo Sierra fué el 
que heredd, junto con el gran talento literario del maestro, sus dotes 
de leader y mentor de la juventud, su generoso apostolado, su gran 
capacidad docente y su enorme cultura. Si no discipulos directos e 
inmediatos del maestro Altamirano, los jévenes de la nueva genera- 
cién, fueron, cuando menos, inspirados por sus doctrinas, por su 
espiritu y por sus prédicas de renovacién nacionalista—generosa 
tradicién que Sierra representaba y acrecia con su valiosisima pro- 
duccién. A este grupo de escritores y poetas extraordinarios que 
surge a la vida del pensamiento al declinar la ultima centuria y en el 
alborear de la presente, pertenece nuestro vate Amado Nervo. Peza 
habia muerto, pero vivian atin las dos grandes figuras a quien tanto 
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deben la cultura y la poesia mejicanas: Gutiérrez Najera y Justo 
Sierra. Ellos fueron realmente los que, por asi decir, plasmaron el 
intelecto de los nuevos bardos que llegaban plenos de entusiasmos 
revolucionarios, ansiosa e inquieta la mente y alta y noble la ambicion. 

Manuel José Othén es el mas bucdlico y virgiliano de todos ; Sal- 
vador Diaz Miron es el poeta recio, altivo y poderoso, el poeta de las 
imagenes atrevidas y de la musicalidad exquisita; ningun otro ha 
sabido arrancar a nuestra lengua metaforas mas brillantes ni epitetos 
mas enérgicos. En él se combinan felizmente el rapsoda delicado y 
musical con el pensador recio. (Le conoci en el destierro y aun 
parece que lo veo: semejaba un dios sin pedestal, o un héroe homérico 
en desgracia.) Su talento era multilateral y su cultura, enciclopédica ; 
pocas serian las ciencias que le escondieran sus secretos. Luis G. 
Urbina es el lirico madrigalesco y sentimental, de fina inspiracion y 
delicada sensibilidad ; Francisco A. de Icaza y Alfonso Reyes, aunque 
mas jOvenes y dados a los estudios clasicos y al cultivo de la critica 
y el ensayo, son, no obstante, poetas de alto vuelo también cuando 
tafien su lira; en el campo de la novela brilla Federico Gamboa, de 
filiacioén naturalista; se caracteriza por su maestria de excelente 
prosista y por su delicada emocién; como cuentista de nota y afor- 
tunado cronista aparece Angel de Campo, (“Micros”), una de las 
figuras que mas laboraron por encausar la literatura hacia un derro- 
tero nacional, manumitiéndola de influencias exdticas; aunque mas 
recientes, José Vasconcelos y Antonio Caso, en la prosa y el ensayo 
filosdfico, son de lo mas intenso y sdlido que nuestra América ha 
producido; Enrique Gonzalez Martinez y José Juan Tablada, han 
sido los ultimos en llegar por ser los mas jovenes, pero no porque 
tengan nada que envidiar a los otros en el orden del mérito. Y 
destacandose entre todos ellos por su originalisima personalidad, 
Amado Nervo, el mas torturado e inquietante de todos. 

He querido bosquejar siquiera sea muy someramente el ambiente 
literario en que aparece Amado Nervo a fin de que el lector pueda 
comprender mejor su interesantisima personalidad. 

Surge este gran poeta a la vida intelectual en el momento mas 
feliz que han tenido las bellas letras en su patria y, naturalmente, 
habia de ser influido en sus inicios por el genio portentoso de Gutié- 
rrez Najera, quien ya en los afios que precedieron a su muerte, era 
considerado, némine discrepante, como el maximo poeta que México 
habia producido hasta entonces. Poco después le veremos ingresar 
activamente en las filas del Modernismo que ya por esta época capi- 
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taneaba Rubén Dario; mas tarde se hara patente en él la influencia 
de los grandes poetas franceses, parnasianos, simbolistas y decaden- 
tes, especialmente la de Melarmée, hasta que al fin, herido por el 
gran dolor de su vida, se encuentra a si mismo, se independiza de 
influencias exdticas y se nos revela el poeta sincero, hondo y per- 
sonalisimo de La Amada Inmévil, Serenidad y Elevacién. 


Como en el caso de Juarez, de Altamirano, de Urbina, de Caso y 
de tantos otros grandes hombres de México, Nervo era un producto 
hibrido por cuyas venas corria sangre de las dos razas que predominan 
en su pais: la castellana y la nativa, y como en el caso de aquellos 
otros también, en él se resumian felizmente las grandes virtudes de 
ambas. Nacido en Tepic, un pequefio pueblo de la costa del Pacifico, 
en 1871, alli transcurrié su infancia en provinciana quietud y mono- 
tonia. Adolescente atin, se sintié arrastrado por una fuerte vocacién 
religiosa, (por lo menos asi hubo de creelo él mismo), y decidié 
ordenarse de sacerdote. Con tal propdsito ingresé en un seminario 
provinciano donde pas6 varios afios. A punto ya de ordenarse, su 
espiritu sincero y fuerte, se rebelé contra la tonsura y abandono la 
carrera sacerdotal para siempre. Pero si nunca llegé a vestir el 
habito sacerdotal, su alma de mistico innato se adentr6é mas y mas en 
los misterios de la religion durante estos afios de seminario, y plas- 
mado quedo ya su caracter para siempre. Ya nunca le abandonaron 
la tristeza y resignacién cristianas; ya por siempre hallaremos en su 
obra aquel sentimiento de renunciacién y desdén por las cosas del 
mundo que le infiltrara el seminario. 

Tras un angustioso paréntesis en que hubo de emplear su actividad 
y talento en la vulgar tarea de vender comestibles—primum vivere— 
le veremos consagrarse al cultivo de la poesia y de las letras, para las 
cuales tenia admirables convicciones congénitas. Su profundo conoci- 
miento del latin adquirido durante su internado en el seminario de 
Jacona, en Michoacan, asi como su dominio del francés, y el que del 
inglés iba adquiriendo poco a poco, unido a sus prolificas lecturas, le 


1 No se sabe de cierto, (0, por lo menos, no se ha publicado), la razén que 
impidié a Nervo consumar lo que parecia ser su decidida vocacién. A juzgar 
por sus versos diriase que fué un caso de conciencia. Se ha dicho también que 
fué una mera cuestién econédmica—la necesidad de atender y cuidar de su 
madre a la muerte de su progenitor. Mas la determinante verdadera de su 
cambio repentino atin se ignora y probablemente permanecera sub judice para 
siempre. 
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equipaban intelectualmente para ingresar en el cenaculo literario de 
la capital. Junto a esta preparacién mental que autodidacticamente 
adquirié, Nervo poseia un caracter bondadoso y dulce, un admirable 
don de gentes, un exquisito refinamiento y natural distincion que lo 
hacian encantador en la amistad y el trato personal. Desde joven 
ingres6 en el servicio diplomatico de su pais—como Altamirano, 
Sierra, Icaza, Reyes y tantos otros hombres de letras mejicanos que 
se distinguieron también en las lides diplomaticas. — El servicio lo 
llevé a Francia, a Paris, tierra de promisién, pais de Canaan para 
todos los literatos y artistas del mundo moderno. Después viajé, 
viaj6 mucho, por Europa, por Norte y Sur América. Pero fueron 
Madrid y Paris las dos ciudades en que casi integramente trans- 
currieron sus ultimos veinte afios. Muriéd en Montevideo, el 25 de 
Mayo de 1919, a los 48 afios de edad. En él se realiz6 una vez mas 
el viejo proverbio griego de que los preferidos de los dioses mueren 
jOvenes. 


Amado Nervo representa en el Parnaso Hispano-Americano la 
figura mas personal e inconfundible de la generacién de Dario. El 
aporta a la lira sudamericana una nota de intenso misticismo, de 
vaguedad césmica, de inquietud espiritual y de palpitacion panteista, 
que no encontraremos en ningtin otro poeta coetaneo. Atraido pri- 
mero por los devaneos modernistas y decadentes, por la rareza y el 
exotismo de sus inspiraciones, por la aristocracia y dignidad de su 
estilo, figur6, como hemos dicho, entre sus adictos y propulsores. A 
esta época corresponden sus dos primeras colecciones de versos: 
Perlas Negras (1898) y Poemas (1901). A este ultimo pertenecen el 
bello poemita que incluyo a continuacién y que como el lector podra 
apreciar es tipico de la filiacion poética en que él militaba por aquellas 
calendas. 


MAS ALLA 


Mas alla del cedro por el sol cribado, 

mas alla del monte por la nieve hopado 

que los frescos valles custodiando esta, 
mas alld. 


Mas alla del aire cuyas nubes puras 
graciles erigen sus arquitecturas, 
mas alld. 
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Mas alla del Cosmos, forjador potente 

de mundos y soles, que en resplandeciente 

fuga de oro y plata, desgranando va, 
més alld. 


Tristemente radia mi quimera hermosa, 
siempre inaccesible, siempre luminosa, 
mas allé ...? 


Y asi El viejo sdtiro y las Sirenas y otros varios poemas en que. 
rindiendo culto a la moda se cantan motivos exoticos y falsos sin 
otro encanto que el del maravilloso ropaje que los viste. 

Mas el poema capital de este libro, el que ya nos anuncia al Nervo 
independiente y hondo que habia de ser mas tarde, purgado de exo- 
ticas influencias, el poema capital en que Nervo, rompiendo ligaduras 
de escuela, se nos revela ya en plena granazon lirica, original y fuerte, 
es el ultimo, titulado Hermana Agua, de espiritu abiertamente fran- 
ciscano. Pocas veces las caprichosas musas habran inspirado mas 
bellas estrofas a un poeta de nuestra lengua. 

Poco a poco Nervo se va encontrando a si mismo y a medida que 
se descubre se aleja cada vez mas de los modernistas y de su poesia 
un poco falsa y superficial a veces, por falta de sinceridad y de arraigo 
en la vida real. A esta época de transicién pertenece e! siguiente 
bellisimo poemita que me voy a permitir copiar. Ni el propio Rubén 
Dario logr6é superar la perfecta armonia y el ritmo numeroso y ad- 
mirablemente musical de algunos poemas de Nervo. Este sentido de 
la ritmica, de la musicalidad del poema, de la aristocracia y distincién 
en el decir, constituyen la gran deuda que Nervo contrajo con los 
modernistas ; lo demas, lo que es mas valioso y perdurable en él, es 
suyo, legitimamente suyo. 


PASAS POR EL ABISMO DE MIS TRISTEZAS 


Pasas por el abismo de mis tristezas 
como un rayo de luna sobre los mares, 
ungiendo lo infinito de mis pesares 
con el nardo y la mirra de tus ternezas. 


Ya tramonta mi vida; la tuya empiezas; 
mas, salvando del tiempo los valladares, 
como un rayo de luna sobre los mares 
pasas por el abismo de mis tristezas. 


2 Obras Completas de Amado Nervo, Vol. II, Poemas, pagina 27. 
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No mas en la tersura de mis cantares 
dejara el desencanto sus asperezas ; 
pues Dios que did a los cielos sus luminares, 
quiso que atravesaras por mis tristezas 
como un rayo de luna sobre los mares. 


En realidad el modernismo nunca pudo vanagloriarse de haber 
incorporado a sus filas integramente al poeta ; tuvo éste, si, veleidades 
y coqueteos con esta filiacidn poética como las tuvo con los parna- 
sianos simbolistas y decadentes y con el teosofismo y el espiritismo, 
pero nunca se entreg6é con armas y bagajes; en ningun momento de 
su vida literaria puede decirse que dejd6 Nervo de ser poeta inde- 
pendiente. Como ha dicho Cansinos-Assens, “Amado Nervo es, desde 
los primeros tiempos, el poeta de las emociones, de la mistica gracia 
plena, de la ascética beatitud: y viste desde muy pronto el albo habito 
de lirico cartujo!’’* Ya, en Poemas, nos habia dicho: 


— Bardo, :cual es tu estandarte? 
— Muchos son los que enarbolo. 
— Qué mentor ha de guiarte? 
— Ninguno: en amor y en arte 
me deleita viajar solo.® 


No obstante hay en él momentos en que se siente identificado con 
la vaguedad y el exotismo de los modernistas y entonces cantara a 
las sirenas y a los dragones, a los silfos, a los hipogrifos y delfines, 
a las princesas encantadas y a los “alcazares dorados,” como el mas 
ardiente portavoz de dicha escuela. En tales instantes ni el propio 
Dario lo supera en el abuso de motivos mitoldgicos y de la inspiracion 
artificiosa. Veamos un ejemplo: 


3 DONDE ESTAS? 


Qué dragones, qué tarascas en alcazares dorados 
te custodian —j oh, princesa de mis suefios incesantes ! — 
entre cofres herrumbrosos por los genios fabricados 
y repletos de zafiros, de rubies purpurados, 
de amatistas nunca vistas y diamantes titilantes? 


Qué Merlin de seculares barbas candidas disfruta 
de tus nubiles frescuras y tus gracias infinitas, 


*“Los Jardines Interiores,” Poemas, pagina 71. 
*R. Cansinos-Assens, La Nueva Literatura, Vol. III. Madrid, 1927. 
5 Poemas, pagina 40, edicién citada. 
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en lo espeso de una selva y al amparo de una gruta 
do se cuajan los albores de cien mil estalactitas? 


Qué delfin de aletas de oro, por las aguas ambarinas 
te condujo, nauta monstruo, penetrando los cristales, 
a los limbos penumbrosos de cavernas submarinas, 
entre perlas margaritas y obeliscos de corales? 


2O qué silfo, audaz tenorio, con belleza y con fortuna, 
te llevé sobre las alas de un hipdgrifo nocturno, 
o en las hebras cabalgando de algun haz de blanca luna, 
a su alcazar verde y oro del anillo de Saturno? 


j Dime, dime dénde moras: iré a ti con loco empefio, 
quebrantando los hechizos, los conjuros y los lazos; 
si eres sombra seré sombra, si eres suefio seré suefio, 
si eres nube seré nube, si eres luz seré risuefio 
rayo de alba o de Poniente por llegar hasta tus brazos !® 


Mas por fortuna para él éstos son momentos transitorios, con- 
cesiones hechas a la moda literaria del momento en que aparece. El 
modernismo influyo en él, como en todos los otros grandes poetas 
coetaneos y posteriores, por lo que tenia de cosmopolitismo, por su 
curiosidad intelectiva, por su propensi6n a despertar la individualidad, 
por la prioridad que le concedia a la distincién y musicalidad de la 
forma. Ese fué el profundo y definitivo influjo del modernismo y 
no por su exotismo y artificiosidad. En realidad, el que se diera a 
buscar, fuera de las ya apuntadas, resonancias hondas y sustantivas 
en la poesia de Nervo, habia de sefialar como fundamental, la de su 
conterraneo, Gutiérrez Najera. 

Hay en ambos una delicada sensibilidad, asi como una perenne 
inquietud interrogante frente al gran misterio de la vida; comin a 
ambos es también cierto sentido de humor agridulce que les permite 
en los momentos de mayor desencanto subrayar con una melancolica 
sonrisa su intimo dolor ; en los dos se encuentra esa nota de palpitante 
ternura y la intensa predisposicion elegiaca que los aduna y hermana. 
El mismo excepticismo adolorido de Najera se da a veces en Nervo, 
si bien mas atenuado y lenificado por su propensién mistica. Cotejad 
entre otros muchos, poemas como Pax Animae, la Serenata de Schu- 
bert, A un triste, y ain el Mondlogo del incrédulo y Después, no 


6 “Los Jardines Interiores,” pagina 49, edicién citada. 
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obstante el flagrante excepticismo que ambos revelan, con numerosas 
poesias de Nervo, especialmente de las contenidas en Elevacién y 
Serenidad y las prosas de Plenitud, y veréis cuan gemelas son estas 
dos almas, a pesar de la divergente orientacién religiosa, que a uno 
lo adentr6 mas y mas en la selva mistica en tanto que al otro lo 
condujo por el arido yermo de la incredulidad. Es curioso que no se 
haya hecho todavia con el debido detenimiento, un estudio integral de 
este singular paralelo literario. Sirva esta nota de mera indicacién por 
si alguien se decide a llenar el vacio. 

La poesia lirica es todo sentimiento, pasién, emotividad, vida 
interior. Sus veneros mas ricos son el dolor, la tristeza y el infor- 
tunio. El dolor, conmoviendo el alma del artista, logra siempre arran- 
carle las notas mas desgarradas y profundas. A veces la alegria, el 
placer y el amor, rinden también su O6pima cosecha de anacredntico 
lirismo, pero nunca sus cantos alcanzaran la profundidad emotiva de 
la elegia. Esto era lo que faltaba al alma lirica de Nervo para con- 
sumar su noble ascensién poética y llegé en la forma mas triste para 
él. Como en el caso de Dante y de Poe, en Nervo esta purificacion 
moral y estética revistid la forma de una intensa pena por la muerte 
de su amada. Esta gran crisis de su vida, que habia de transformar 
su lira y enaltecer su espiritu hasta darle tonalidades ultraterrenas, 
lleg6 en 1912, el 7 de enero, dia en que murié Ana Cecilia Luisa 
Dailliez, el grande y unico amor de su vida. 

El mismo nos dira: ... “Yo, como las naciones venturosas—y a 
ejemplo de la mujer honrada—no tengo historia. ; Nunca me ha 
sucedido nada!” Su vida fué un poco palida, apacible y serena. Huia 
de la estridencia mundanal y se refugiaba en el quieto remanso de su 
estudio o se iba al campo. Nervo era dado a escrutar las estrellas y 
en sus tltimos afios se pasaba muchas horas interrogando el infinito 
a través de su telescopio que no le abandonaba nunca. Y su poesia 
anterior a 1912 adolecia, precisamente, de este quietismo y vague- 
dad. Faltabale pasion, intensidad y fuerza. A partir de esta fecha 
su lira tendra un leitmotiv, un arraigo profundo en el dolor, y parti- 
endo de lo humano se hara cada dia mas ideal, mas sutil y etérea. 

Ya desde un principio el alma del poeta estaba predispuesta a la 
elegia y el misticismo y de ello quedaron muestras evidentisimas en 
todos sus libros anteriores; pero fué al advenimiento de este gran 
dolor cuando su espiritu cobré aquel matiz de tristeza nazarena, de 
intensa melancolia, de cristiana resignacion y vaguedad astral que 
da a sus libros posteriores un tono elegiaco y serafico, unicos en 
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nuestro parnaso contemporaneo. A partir de esta fecha el alma del 
poeta, y con el alma su verso, se depura y eleva, en un proceso inin- 
terrumpido, haciéndose cada dia mas didfana y sencilla. La vida 
de Nervo no fué mas que una constante preparacién para la muerte, 
ha dicho Diez-Canedo, y esto es mucho mas cierto atin cuando lo 
referimos a sus Ultimos siete u ocho afios. 

De aquella crisis nos dejé el poeta un libro de versos intimos, 
adoloridos y sangrantes que no pueden leerse sin profunda emocidn. 
La nota elegiaca ha resonado muy pocas veces en el concierto de la 
lirica castellana. Tan familiarizada esta nuestra raza con el dolor 
en todas sus manifestaciones, y tan presente esta en nuestra mente 
la idea de la muerte, que tal parece como si estas emociones hubiesen 
perdido intensidad a nuestros ojos y nuestra alma se hubiera insensi- 
bilizado o atrofiado para percibirlas y reflejarlas. Amado Nervo, sin 
embargo, es una magnifica excepcion a esta ley general de la lirica 
hispana. No creo incurrir en hipérbole al considerarle el poeta mas 
elegiaco de nuestro parnaso contemporaneo y casi me atreveria a decir 
que de cualquiera época. En este libro’ reunié el poeta una serie de 
poemas monocordes, irregulares y hasta descuidadamente forjados, sin 
pulimento ni retoques, escritos desde 1912 hasta 1915, que constituyen 
acaso lo mas intenso que en el orden elegiaco se haya jamas escrito 
en lengua castellana. El libro todo no es mas que un poema de 
dolor, de aniquilamiento, de ansia infinita y de nostalgia por la 
pérdida de la bien amada. En todo él predomina el mismo tono; 
cada una de sus paginas rezuma la agonia angustiosa, y el perenne 
anhelo del alma del poeta por remontarse hasta la regién del misterio 
en que mora su muerta. Ya, de ahora en adelante, le veremos invocar 
la muerte con serenidad, con anorosa solicitud; ya las vanidades del 
mundo no tienen sentido para él; ya solo quiere: 

Un rinconcito que en cualquier parte me preste abrigo; 
un apartado refugio amigo 
donde pensar ; 
un libro austero que me conforte; 
una esperanza que sea norte 
de mi penar, 
y un apacible morir sereno, 
mientras mas pronto mas dulce y bueno: 
; qué mejor cosa puedo anhelar !* 


™“La Amada Inmévil,” Obras Completas, Vol. XII. 
8 [bid., pagina 69, edicién citada. 
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De hoy mas esta idea de morir, “mientras mas pronto mas dulce 
y bueno,” se convertira en una especia de obsecién para el poeta. En 
realidad ya su alma no pertenece al reino de los vivos. Asi le veremos 
en sus Ultimos afios pasar por la vida absorto, triste y sonambulesco, 
cual si fuese un espiritu condenado a permanecer entre los mortales. 
El poeta suefia con la muerte y mientras llega la hora anhelada de 
volar hacia la amada, consuela su tribulacién contemplando las re- 
liquias de la desaparecida: 


SU TRENZA 


Bien venga, cuando viniere, 
la Muerte: su helada mano 
bendeciré si me hiere ... 

He de morir como muere 
un caballero cristiano. 


Humilde, sin murmurar, 
joh, Muerte! me he de inclinar 
cuando tu golpe me venza; 

.. pero déjame besar, 
mientras expiro, su trenza! 


La trenza que le corté 
y que, piadoso guardé 
(impregnada todavia 
del sudor de su agonia) 
la tarde en que se me fué! 


Su noble trenza de oro: 
amuleto ante quien oro, 
idolo de locas preces, 
empapado por mi lloro 
tantas veces ... tantas veces ... 


Deja que, muriendo, pueda 
acariciar esa seda 
en que vive aun su olor: 
.. | Es todo lo que me queda 
de aquel infinito amor ! 


Cristo me ha de perdonar 
mi locura, al recordar 
otra trenza, en nardo Ilena, 
con que se dejé enjugar 
los pies por la Magdalena ...® 


®“La Amada Inmévil,” pagina 67, edicién citada. 
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Otras veces su dolor se desborda en un lamento nostalgico, reves- 
tido de estoica resignaciOn, para terminar en un inquietante quizd 
que pone una nota de tenue excepticismo en medio del tono mistico y 
resignado del poema todo, como en el bellisimo poemita titulado 
“Todo Inutil,” pagina 93 del ultimamente mencionado libro. 

Ya aqui estamos en presencia de otro Nervo completamente dis- 
tinto. Ya se han esfumado los oropeles modernistas, y en su lugar, 
hallamos un arte mucho mas puro, mas elevado, desnudo de arti- 
ficios y horro de exotismos. Ya los satiros y ninfas rubenianos, las 
princesas versallescas y los trovadores medioevales han desaparecido 
para dar paso al dolor que angustia el alma del poeta. De ahora en 
adelante su musa se nos presentara cada vez mas simplemente ata- 
viada, cada vez mas diafana, cada vez mas desnuda de rarezas 
artificiosas, cada vez mas sincera y profunda, y a la vez mas mistica, 
mas elevada y sedienta de infinito. 

Amado Nervo era un espiritu sinceramente religioso, pero durante 
sus coqueteos modernistas, este sentimiento se entibid al extremo de 
confundirse con un idealismo espiritualista, un poco indefinido y 
vago. El afio 1912 marca lo que se ha llamado su conversién o vuelta 
al misticismo, que en él revestia una forma panteista, a lo San Fran- 
cisco de Asis, como veremos mas tarde. Tras la dolorosa conmocién 
plasmada en “La Amada Inmovil,” su alma va adquiriendo poco a 
poco una impasible serenidad, una inalterable quietud y transpa- 
rencia ultrahumanas. Ya su espiritu casi no es de este mundo. Ya 
la resignada conformidad con “la divina ley” sera de hoy mas su 
lema : 


Ni miedo ni esperanza ... ni angustia ni tristeza: 
si quiere Dios, mendigo; si asi le place, rey. 

Mi mente late al ritmo de la naturaleza, 

imi voluntad es una con la divina ley !*° 


Mas este quietismo, esta abulica renunciacién de si mismo se 
completaran con aguella otra profesién de fé espiritual, digna del 
mas alto arrobamiento mistico, contenida, entre otros, en el poema 
que titula “Via Veritas et Vita.”™ 

En Nervo encontraremos siempre un constante paralelismo, una 
especie de ritmo sincrénico entre el poeta y el hombre, entre la 


10 Serenidad, pagina 80, edicién citada. 
11 Jbid., pagina 36. 
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perenne evolucién de su espiritu y la de su poesia. “En otros el arte 
disfraza. En Nervo desnuda,” ha dicho su gran amigo, Alfonso 
Reyes. Y en efecto, la obra toda de este gran poeta no ha sido mas 
que una eterna revelacién de su yo intimo, un perpetuo descubrimi- 
ento de su alma sincera, noble y fuerte. De ahi el sincronismo a que 
aludiamos. Y a medida que su espiritu se depura y ennoblece su 
poesia se despoja también de supérfluos ropajes y se hace mas 
sencilla y etérea, hasta adquirir tonalidades de verdadera exaltacion 
mistica. 

Al aparecer el ya citado libro, Poemas, se pudo apreciar en germen 
lo que mas tarde se nos dara en total granazon y plenitud en Sereni- 
dad y Elevacién, éste ultimo publicado en 1916. Este volumen de 
versos (escrito como él mismo apuntara, “sin retorica, sin procedi- 
miento, sin técnica, sin literatura’) representa, en mi concepto, la 
suma perfeccién del autor y la meta de su evoluci6on artistica. Su 
misticismo ha adquirido ahora tonalidades tan elevadas que seria 
necesario remontarnos hasta Santa Teresa o el Doctor Angélico, para 
encontrarle parangon en la poesia castellana. La preocupacion ante 
el misterio de la muerte, que antafio le atormentara, hase tornado 
ahora en beatifica esperanza, en una dulzura inefable y la ve llegar 
sereno, agradecido, carifioso, como amante que esperara a su dulce 
prometida o como esclavo a su libertador. La evolucién del espiritu 
de nuestro poeta, podria representarse por la evolucién de su idea 
de la muerte. Como ha dicho un critico notable este es el hilo con- 
ductor que le da unidad y consistencia a toda su obra. 

Era nuestro poeta un espiritu curioso, inquieto, y el enigma del 
universo fué siempre algo mas que un motivo poético para él. Como 
alguien ha apuntado muy agudamento, su misticismo se avenia mal 
con su curiosidad cientifica y se veia constantemente vulnerado y 
sometido a ruda prueba por el espiritu de la época en que le tocé vivir. 
Habiendo nacido en un siglo de ciencia y de filosofia, de iconoclasti- 
cismo y de duda, en que todos los valores, aun aquellos que parecian 
mas incdlumes e inatacables sufren los rigores de una fria revision, 
su sereno misticismo sentiase con frecuencia conmovido por la lucha 
tenaz de su fé y su ldégica cientifica. Y de estas dudas torturadoras, 
de estos desalientos angustiosos estan lIlenos todos sus libros. En su 
filosofia hay constantes resonancias epiritualistas. Su alma torturada 
ante el impenetrable misterio que nos rodea, lacerada por la impo- 
tencia de la vana ciencia que no logra descifrar ninguna de las gran- 
des incégnitas que nos circundan y que por tantos milenios han 
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desesperado al hombre, buscaba anhelosa en el teosofismo, en el 
espiritismo y en el budhismo una explicacién que, siquiera aparente- 
mente, acallara su inquietante ansia de luz. De estas reminiscencias 
espiritualistas estan saturados todos sus libros de los afios postreros. 
Mas o mucho me engafio o no encontré nunca el venero ideal que 
saciara su sed de verdad, no obstante la honda raigambre que en él 
tenia el credo religioso. No es raro encontrar en sus libros, atin en 
los de ultima hora, una tenue sombra escéptica perfilandose a través 
de su mistica piedad y la cual apunta con frecuencia una inquietante 
interrogacién que su fé no logra absolver. Ya desde sus primeros 
tiempos le vemos oscilar entre dos polos de magnetismo intelectual 
que se disputan y atraen su espiritu y su fé, unas veces simultanea y 
otras alternativamente. Este verdadero conflicto de motivos — Dios 
y la Ciencia — que ab initio veremos aparecer en su obra, le torturara 
perennemente durante casi toda su existencia, hasta que por ultimo, 
desesperado de encontrar en la filosofia una explicacion légica que 
satisficiera integralmente sus dudas, se entrega de lleno a su mistico 
impulso. 

Pero no era el suyo un misticismo contemplativo a la manera de 
nuestros clasicos. Ardia en él un gran amor por todo lo creado, un 
anhelo apostélico de renovacion, una bondad infinita que se traducia 
activamente en la propagacion de su credo amoroso y panteista. A 
medida que se aproxima su hora postrera su fé se hace mas activa y 
se transforma en una especie de apostolado trascendental, en un 
pragmatismo idealista, y su arte quedara subordinado a la propa- 
gacion de su credo. Es entonces cuando su mensaje de amor, de 
piedad y resignacion cobra una serenidad y pureza nazarenas. Las 
nuevas tendencias poéticas que hoy predominan alardean de menos- 
preciar esta modalidad docente que Nervo adopt6 en sus ultimos afios 
y aun se ha intentado encontrarle conexiones con el pragmatismo 
filoséfico de Norteamérica. La discusién de su origen y trascenden- 
cia nos obligaria a extendernos mucho mas alla de lo que quisiéramos 
y requeriria mas espacio del que le esta permitido a esta semblanza. 
Quédese ello, pues, para mejor oportunidad, y transcribamos aqui 
solamente un ejemplo de esta ultima manera de Nervo, la mas suya, 
la mas trascendental y definitiva y a la vez, la mas en armonia con 
su vida y su idiosincrasia. Este espiritu franciscano informa la mejor 
parte de Serenidad y casi todas las paginas de Elevacién. Como 
muestra, véase, por ejemplo, el siguiente poemita : 
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En El estanque de los Lotos y en las prosas de Plenitud, sus dos 
ultimos libros, esta modalidad adquiere ya un tono predicador y 
militante, y la despreocupacién estética que en ellos se advierte le 
hacen desmerecer mucho de los que le precedieron. El poeta, el ex- 
celso cantor que en Nervo alentaba, se nos ha metamorfoseado, y en 
su lugar, tenemos al iluminado predicador que convierte en pulpito su 
arte y hace de su poesia un medio de propaganda doctrinal. El poeta 


HISPANIA 


DIOS TE LIBRE, POETA 


Dios te libre, poeta, 
de verter en el caliz de tu hermano 
la mas pequefia gota de amargura. 
Dios te libre, poeta, 
de interceptar siquiera con tu mano 
la luz que el sol regale a una criatura. 


Dios te libre, poeta, 
de escribir una estrofa que contriste ; 
de turbar con tu cefio 
y tu logica triste 
la légica divina de un ensuefio; 
de obstruir el sendero, la vereda 
que recorra la mas humilde planta; 
de quebrantar la pobre hoja que rueda; 
de entorpecer, ni con el mas suave 
de los pesos, el impetu de un ave 
o de un bello ideal que se levanta. 
Ten para todo jubilo, la santa 
sonrisa acogedora que lo aprueba; 
pon una nota nueva 
en toda voz que canta, 
y resta, por lo menos, 
un minimo aguijén a cada prueba 
que torture a los malos y a los buenos.’ 


habia muerto hacia tiempo. 


MANUEL PEDRO GONZALEZ 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


12 Elevacién, pagina 148, edicién citada. 














AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON MAS QUE 


In a recent article’ Mr. Samuel A. Wofsy has studied the various 
meanings of mds que (and mas que),? which, as he points out, has 
not received the attention that it deserves. Although he cites a consid- 
erable number of interesting examples, further light will perhaps be 
thrown on the problem by recalling a few of the many cases that 
occur in Cotarelo y Mori’s Coleccién de entremeses, loas, bailes, 
jécaras y mojigangas. ...2 To begin with cases in which the adver- 
sative idea is still present : 

CoRREGIDOR 


Dejalde hablar. Veniaca. ;Mas que es éste? 4; Paréceos bien esto ?* 
The meaning is obviously: ;Mas he de suponer que es éste? i.e., 
“But am I to suppose (that) this is the man? But really, is this the 
man ?” 

EsTUDIANTE 


Digo que saldran en figura del sacristan de la parroquia y en la de 
un barbero su amigo. 


CRISTINA 


Mas que lo dice por el sacristan Reponce y por maese Roque, el 
barbero de casa? ; Desdichados dellos, que se han de ver convertidos en 
diablos !° (i.e., “But is he really referring to.... ?”) 


1“A Note on Més Que,” Romanic Review, Vol. XIX, No. 1, January-March, 
1928, pp. 41-48. 

2 It is not always easy to determine whether or not mas should be accented. 
It seems to me, though, that the word should, for the sake of consistency, bear 
the accent only when mds que has the (unalloyed) meaning of although or es- 
pecially since, in both of which cases the comparative idea is still felt. When the 
expression is of an adversative nature (=‘“but,” “but what if,” “[but] sup- 
posing that” ; and also ojalé, however weakened the adversative may be), it might 
be preferable to omit the accent, including the instances where the adversative 
has become a mere connective. In many cases, however, where there is a fusing 
of various meanings, no definite principle of accentuation can be formulated. 

8 Madrid, 1911, Nueva biblioteca de autores espaioles, XVII and XVIII. 
The references are to volume and page. The expression occurs with such fre- 
quency (I noted more than sixty cases, without attempting to include all of 
them) that one cannot help wondering if it is of a colloquial or semi-colloquial 
nature. Be that as it may, mas que is not to be considered as exclusively obso- 
lete since it is found (printed with the accent) in the opening cuadro of 
Benavente’s Para el cielo y los altares (Madrid, 1928, 2d ed., p. 9). 

4 Segundo entremés: de Pero Hernandez, Cotarelo, op. cit., I, 131. 

5 Cervantes, Entremés de la cueva de Salamanca, ibid., I, 39. 
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The sentence in which the mas que occurs could also be inter- 
preted as an exclamation: “But (Why) the very idea (to think that) 

..!” Another example will illustrate more clearly the exclamatory 
function of the expression: Maria hands a young child to Gaiferos 
with this injunction: 


Maria 


Abrigadle, sefior, que queda en cueros. 


GAIFEROS 


i Eso mas?; su cuidado maravilla. 
; Mas que me manda que le dé papilla !* 


That is, “But to think that, [But] the very idea that... .!” 

The adversative element contained in the examples above has 
grown so weak that in many cases it is little more than a colorless 
connective, to be translated according to the context: 


RAMIREZ 


; Mas que le han hurtado el dinero!,’ 


the meaning of which is: “Why, they’ve stolen the money from him 
(his money).” In another entremés, when Taracea complains of the 
thieveries of his servants Garrote replies: 


Sefior, no las dé mas que en el cogote, 
Que ningun angel de éstos es culpado, 
Mas que vuested es mal aventurado.® 


The passage is capable of a double interpretation, one adversative 
(“but rather you are unlucky”), and the other, some such expression 
as “it’s simply a case of your being unlucky.” Another instance: 


Don BELTRAN 


Por muchas; y sepa vuesa merced que el coche es una necedad fundada 
en honra, y un simbolo de ingratitud, y al cabo de poco tiempo que uno 
le tiene, cuando mas descuidado esta se trastorna y mata al duefio. Mas 


6 Quifiones de Benavente, Entremés famoso: don Gaiferos y las busconas de 
Madrid, Cotarelo, op. cit., II, 616. Cotarelo, however, prints the line somewhat 
differently : 


Mas, jque me manda que le dé papilla! 
7 Entremés décimo: de los ladrones engatiados, ibid., I, 141. Cotarelo punctu- 
ates with a period rather than exclamation marks. 
8 Quifiones de Benavente, Entremés famoso: el talego-nito, ibid., II, 509. 
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que los coches no se hicieron sino para las personas reales y caballeros 
grandiosos y de la Camara...® (i.e., “for I tell you [that] . .. .”) 


Another variety of mas que, which, however, is represented in 
part in some of the examples already given, is found in interrogative 
sentences: two alcaldes are engaged in a typical altercation: 


Bezon. Veni a la carcel. 


CosME. No quiero. 

Bez6n. Mas que os llevo? 

CosME. 3 Mas que os dé? 
Bez6n. Mas que os casco? 

CosME. i Mas que os pego??° 


The meaning is, of course: “(But) what if... .”; “(But) sup- 


posing that ... .,” and when subjected to further analysis would 
seem to reveal a blending of mas si‘! and mds que (=“although”).’ 


® Barrionuevo, Entremés famoso del triunfo de los coches, ibid., I, 211. 


10 Quifiones de Benavente, Entremés cantado: el mago, ibid., II, 579; ex- 
amples of mas que no in interrogations occur in three entremeses by Quifiones 
de Benavente: Los sacristanes Cosquillas y Talegote (ibid., I1, 599) ; Entremés 
(de) Zapatanga (ibid., II, 720) ; Entremés cantado: la duefia (ibid., II, 543). 


11 Cf. Wofsy, op. cit., p. 45, and also Quifiones de Benavente, Entremés: el 
suetio del perro (Cotarelo, op. cit., II, 781), in which Sancha tells Julio that if 
her husband comes she will turn him into an animal in order to avoid an encounter 
between the two men; Julio replies: 

(; Por Dios! que hallé remedio en mi dolencia; 

Y si este hechizo aprendo, a dofia Juana 

Podré ver, sin temor de su marido: 

Albricias desta nueva, Amor, te pido.) 

aMas si me quedo siempre vuelto en bestia? 
Mas que could have been used, but may have been avoided for euphonic reasons 
(que me quedo). 


12 Cf. the following passage from the Entremés del estrolago borracho (ibid., 
I, 53), in which the alguacil is berating the tabernero for the disorderly scenes 
that have been taking place in his taberna: 


ALGUACIL 
Pues en vuestra casa no se ha de consentir, porque se emborrachan, y después de hechos 
cueros se descalabran unos a otros; que de aqui se fué a quejar el otro dia uno descalabrado. 


TABERNERO 

Ya yo sé de dénde nace eso, sefior; aqueso, mds [sic], ;bendito sea Dios! que hay 
buenos en la tierra que lo remediarian. 

This example is a clean-cut instance of the fusing of “although” and “but.” 
The two interpretations would be: (1) “That may be true, although there are 
good men in this world who will remedy the situation”; (2) “That may be true, 
but (I tell you) there are . . . .” Whether or not the mas should be accented is 
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The foregoing excerpt may, therefore, be interpreted as follows, 
in order to bring out the concessive element: “Come to jail.” “I re- 
fuse.” “(But) you refuse even though I take you there bodily?” 
“(But) do you think you can take me there bodily even though I 
strike you (despite my resistance) ?” etc. Mas que bears a somewhat 
similar connotation in another entremés by the same author, which is 
furthermore remarkable for the number of times the expression is 
repeated: Quiteria and Constanza are quarreling for the “hand” of 
Bartolo as a result of the serenade given him by the former: 


QUITERIA 


Oye usted, pues yo también le escojo 
Por aquesa ocasion. 


CoNSTANZA 
Mas que me enojo? 
QUITERIA 
i Mas que no se me da dos caracoles? 


CoNSTANZA 
i Mas que me la envaino? 
QUITERIA 
Mas que la degiiello? 
CoNSTANZA 
Mas que la engullo? 


QUITERIA 
¢Mas que la vomito?™ 


a difficult question, although according to my own personal reaction the meaning 
of “but, I tell you” seems to predominate, in which case the accent should be 
omitted. 


18 Quifiones de Benavente, Del juego del hombre, Cotarelo, op. cit., I1, 730; 
this mas que is not to be confused with the form found in the Baile pastoril 
(ibid., II, 484) : 

Yo recelo 
Que el ganado 
Anda perdido en el prado. 
Mas iqué mucho, si ha perdido 
Su duefio todo el sentido...? 
However, in the Baile de la casa de Amor (ibid., II, 475), we meet a curious 
case in which mas que is blended with mas qué, thereby rendering the punctua- 
tion difficult to determine : 
VALLEJO. Pues bien, ;qué es lo que querran 
De mi el Amor y los Celos? 


iMas qué, quieren como a todos 
Engafiarme? 
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The use of mas que with the subjunctive (—“although” and 
ojalé) has also been discussed by Mr. Wofsy,** but it will not be 
amiss to gather together a few additional passages which will reveal 
the overlapping of the two meanings. In the Entremés famoso de la 
inocente enredadora, for example, we find these lines: 


CELESTINA 


Tente, mi contrapeso, mi escandallo. 
Barrabas te depare a Garabito; 
Mas que se maten, no se me da un pito."® 


The twofold meaning is: “(but) let them kill each other, it doesn’t 
matter a rap to me,” and “even though they kill each other. . . .” 
Another case: 
BERRUGA 
i Per silis crucis! 

Eso ha pasado? Pues prometo y juro 

Que lo he de querellar por alevoso. 

Quede voaced con Dios. 


CELESTINA 


Tenga reposo; 
Eso es lo que yo quiero, Berruguilla, 
Mas que te quiebre Bato una costilla.** 


14 The question of the accent is very troublesome in view of the double mean- 
ing of the expression. 


15 Op. cit., pp. 41-43 and 46-48. The example from the Quijote which he 
treats on p. 42 may also be interpreted: “but even though they were,” and “but 
let them be so.” This is not, of course, the mas que (sino que) that occurs in 
the Entremés duodécimo: de la endemoniada (Cotarelo, op. cit., I, 145): 


ENDEMONIADA 
i Jesus, sefior! ; Yo me habia de endemoniar? 


ENAMORADO 
Mal est&é vuesa merced en la cuenta. No digo yo que se endemonie vuesa merced, mas 
que lo finja que lo esta. 


16 Jbid., I, p. 193. 

17 Jbid., p. 194. Cf. also the following passage from the Entremés can- 
tado: el remediador, by Benavente (ibid., II, 591), in which the optative idea will 
predominate if the mas que be taken as the “repetition” of the que in the pre- 
ceding verse: 

Yo me vé de puebro en puebro 
Con mi rocin alazan, 


Que como él y yo comamos, 
Mas que ayunen los demas. 


But if we have to do with an ellipsis (with the insertion of seguiremos haciendo 
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That is, “even though Bato breaks one of your ribs,” and “and may 
Bato break one of your ribs.” 

A curious example occurs in the Entremés cantado: el Martinillo, 
by Quifiones de Benavente, in which there appears to be a blending 
of the foregoing meanings with that of y mds que (=‘“besides,” 
“especially” [“since’’] ) :* 


Mujer 1*. Si un domingo que hace lodos 
Con dos reales amanezco, 


la misma vida, or the equivalent, between lines three and four of the extract), 
the mas que will be concessive. In another example, however, it is unequivocally 
concessive (aunque, por més que), and should, therefore, receive the accent: 
Posreto 

j}Hermoso dorar de pildora, vive Dios! Mas quiero ver en Madrid la taberna de la 
Galera y el bodegén de Estrada que la Capitana d’Espafia, ni la Real del Papa, mds que la 
volaran por el aire cuatro pipas de pélvora. (Simén Aguado, Entremés del platillo, ibid., I, 
227.) 

18 This use of y mds (que), which overlaps at times with y ademds (que), 
is of relatively frequent occurrence in both modern and classical Spanish: e.g., 
in La agonia antillana, by Luis Araquistain (2d ed., Madrid, 1928, p. 284), and 
in numerous entremeses: Cervantes, Entremés de la cueva de Salamanca (Cota- 
relo, op. cit., I, 36) ; idem, Entremés del retablo de las maravillas (ibid., I, 30); 
Entremés sin titulo (ibid., I, 86). For the sake of comparison, cf. the use 
of de més que in the Entremés de los relojes, by Fernando de Lorefia (ibid., I, 
236), and the Entremés: el suefio del perro, by Benavente (ibid., II, 783) ; demds 
de que occurs in El comisario contra los malos gustos, by Salas Barbadillo (ibid., 
I, 263), but the demdés que found in the Entremés famoso; los cuatro galanes, by 
Benavente (ibid., II, 521), would be clearer if the comma were removed (I am 
assuming that demds is the object of por and that it is in apposition with lo cual). 

In this connection we might mention the insertion of the anomalous mds 
aunque in the Entremés famoso de la mamola (ibid., I, 68) : 


SImPLe 
(To Camacho who has just returned from ten years de galeras) 
zDe manera que fué rocio de azotes? 


Camacno 
No, hermano, que agua limpia fué. 


Simpie 
Tan limpia debié de ser, que tendréis las manchas en las espaldas. Veni aca; més (mas?) 
aunque habéis sido escribano de pluma, jvaya que no me sabéis decir cémo se pescan las 


ballenas? 

Three interpretations are possible (though perhaps disputable): (1) mas 
(no accent) is the weakened adversative connective and would be translated by 
“but” or “for”; (2) mds is a mere intensive and the virtual equivalent of the 
més in aunque més (cf. Wofsy, op. cit., p. 43, n.8) ; (3) the word partakes of 
the meaning of y ademds (y més), and would be rendered by “and besides,” “and 
what’s more.” It goes without saying that all of these interpretations are inter- 
locking, whichever one of them may strike the reader as most prominent. 
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A mis hijos se los quito 
Para darselos a un sillero. 
VEJETE. No son primero los hijos 
Que la silla y devaneo? 
Mujer 1*. Vaya yo a misa sin lodos, 
Y mas que perezcan ellos,’*® 


i.e., (1) “and I’ll do so even though they perish”; (2) “and may they 
perish (=ojald)”; (3) (with the contamination of the accented 
mds) “and what’s more, let them perish” (or “even though they 
perish” ).?° 

Many more passages could be quoted from writers of the Golden 
Age, but they would not help materially in working out the semasi- 
ology of mas que. Before any definitive conclusions can be reached, 
a thorough study must be made in works of earlier periods of the 


19 Cotarelo, op. cit., II, 552. For the optative (=ojalé) without any conces- 
sive or adversative idea, cf. Cervantes, Entremés del viejo celoso (ibid., I, 43), 
and the Entremés de un viejo ques casado con una mujer moza... (ibid., I, 63). 

20 Perhaps it will not be entirely mal a propos to call attention here to three 
more or less puzzling cases of mds de que which are found in the Entremés entre 
un muchacho, llamado Golondrino, y de dos amigos suyos llamados Garnica y 
Zaballos... (ibid., 1, 78-79), where the adversative merges into the comparative 
(“more than”) : 

GoLonpRINO 


2 Qué habéis hecho, sefiora? 4 Por qué os da este hombre? 
ANGELA 
No sé, sefior; mds de que [sic] porque se le antoja hace esto. 
GoLonpRINo 
i Quién quiere que sea? El diablo soy: ,qué hay para ello? 
RuriAn 
No, nada; mds de que [sic] de mala gana hago lo que los diablos me mandan. 
GaRNICA 


2 Qué pesadumbres son éstas con el sefior Golondrino? 
Dofta CALANDRIA 

, Ay, sefior, no lo sé!, mds de que [sic] me tiene golondrinado el corazén. 

It will be observed that in all three instances the expression follows a nega- 
tive, which in turn is a denial of the preceding question. The meaning would 
seem to be “except that,” as if the punctuation were altered (in the two first 
examples) to read: No sé, sefior, mas de que... (“I don’t know more than that 
....Le., “All I know is that....”), and No, nada més de que... (“No, nothing 
more than [the fact] that....”). There is also an adversative element present: 
(1) “I don’t know, but I suppose....”; (2) “No, nothing (at all), but I warn 
you that....” The third example is complicated to a certain extent by the lo, 
but may be explained in a somewhat similar fashion. Furthermore, the possi- 
bility exists of detecting varying traces of a faint ademéds in all three cases. 
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language. In case such an investigation fails to reveal with sufficient 
clearness the development of the expression, then we shall have to 
fall back upon an analysis of examples from the classical period. Mas 
que would, in numerous instances, represent the more or less obvious 
fusing of divers elements, as we have tried to point out. The first 
cases given (pp. 163-64), however, may be explained as elliptical: 
mas he de suponer que, mas digo que, mas (os) aseguro que, mas 
puede creerse que, mas pensar que ..., with the concomitant weaken- 
ing of the adversative in many passages.”* 
E. H. TEMPLIN 


University or CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


21 The intermediary stage may perhaps be illustrated by the use of mas 
jay! (que); without que: 


Mas jay de mi! todo es miedo. 
(Armendariz, Las burlas veras, ed. Rosenberg, 
Philadelphia, 1917, 1. 1603.) 
With the que: 
Mas jay! que la experiencia 
No permite que tenga este consuelo. ... 
(Ibid., 11. 942-43; the construction is of frequent occur- 
rence in this play: e.g., ll. 958, 1332, 2146, 2310.) 
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EMINENT SPANISH WRITERS WHO 
ARE TEACHERS’ 


The first teachers of European culture in this country were Span- 
ish. The conquistadores always came accompanied by priests. The 
priests promptly began to teach the Spanish language and the cate- 
chism. Missions were founded, and they became important centers 
of instruction, where husbandry, trades, language, were taught. 
The Spanish are especially gifted in teaching, and therefore it is 
not surprising that many of the most famous Spanish authors are 
teachers. 

Perhaps the most widely known Spanish author who has devoted 
the greater part of his life to teaching is Don Miguel de Unamuno. 
As a philosopher and writer his name has gone around the world. 
He is a Basque and was born in Bilbao on the twenty-ninth of 
September, 1864. He studied philosophy and letters in Madrid and 
received his Doctor’s degree in 1883. He was made professor of 
Greek at the University of Salamanca in 1891. Ten years later, in 
1901, he became president, or, as is said in Spain, rector, of the 
University of Salamanca, in which position he continued for sixteen 
years, when he resigned as president but continued his work as pro- 
fessor of Greek for several years longer. 

Like many Spanish writers, present and past, Unamuno is a 
Republican. His long years at the University of Salamanca are a 
testimonial of the liberal-mindedness of King Alfonso. That for so 
great a period Unamuno was permitted to retain a position of such 
outstanding importance, where the youth of the nation came directly 
under his influence, demonstrates that fact. The Basques are noted 
for independence of thought and for pertinacity. Don Miguel lost no 
opportunity to give expression to his hostility and even to his con- 
tempt for the King. Among other insulting remarks, he is quoted as 
having said that Alfonso has no more brains than a barber. It is not 
strange that, after years of abusive conduct, he was asked to leave 
Salamanca and was sent into exile. He was despatched to Fuerte- 
ventura, one of the Canary Islands. He was not treated as a pris- 
oner, but was accompanied on the journey by an army officer. At 
Sevilla and again at Cadiz, the port of departure, he was allowed to 
accept invitations to dine at the houses of friends, to call at the clubs, 


1 Address given before the Arizona Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Southern Branch, Tucson, Arizona, November 8, 1928. 
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and to receive all manner of manifestations of appreciation. There is 
no more political oppression in Spain than in any other country. 

Unamuno’s friends qualify him as a great genius. His enemies 
call him loco, crazy. Gregorio Martinez Sierra said, in his preface to 
a book upon Ignacio Zuloaga, the world-renowned painter, who also 
is a Basque, and who, because of the realism of his work, likewise 
had been called crazy, that, if it were not for her locos, Spain would 
never have been heard of beyond her frontiers. To those who have 
called him crazy Unamuno has replied that so were Jesus, Columbus, 
and Jeanne D’Arc considered crazy. And he has added, with a dis- 
play of pride because of his learning, “My enemies find that it isn’t 
an easy matter to be ‘crazy’.” 

The news of Unamuno’s exile spread throughout the world. In- 
tellectuals of every land rose in his defense: from France, Romain 
Rolland ; from Germany, Scheler ; from America, Warner Fite, emi- 
nent writer and professor of ethics at Princeton; from Italy, Gabriel 
D’Annunzio. These leaders of thought had a multitude of followers. 
They filled the newspapers and literary journals with articles lauding 
Unamuno. He was likened to Benedetto Croce, and it was pointed 
out that such famous writers as Maurice Barrés, Havelock Ellis, 
Remy de Gourmont, and J. B. Trend had written of Unamuno, call- 
ing attention to his exalted intellectuality. His exile made him a 
martyr in the eyes of his confréres. Actually, he spent a few weeks 
in Fuerteventura, one of the Fortunate Islands of the ancients. Be- 
cause of their mild and healthful climate, the Canary Islands are now 
a favorite resort for tourists. The average temperature for the year 
is about sixty-five degrees. The fact that the chief products of 
Fuerteventura are figs, olives, almonds, gives a mental picture of the 
place. His health was not injured in the least. As for his dignity, 
that is another matter; but how about Alfonso’s dignity, as the re- 
sponsible head of a great and proud nation? Gabriel D’Annunzio 
fitted out a vessel and despatched it in the direction of Fuerteventura 
to rescue Unamuno. It had hardly left Bordeaux, when Primo de 
Rivera issued a proclamation of amnesty to all political prisoners. 
Unamuno was returned to Spain, and D’Annunzio was deprived of 
the gallant gesture of taking Unamuno off the island by force. Upon 
arrival at the port of Vigo, the newspapers reported that Unamuno 
landed just long enough to gather a little dust on his shoes. Then 
he returned to his ship. With a display of dramatics he ostentatiously 
wiped from his feet the soil of Spain, and continued on to a French 
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port, since when he has lived in France, a voluntary exile. To his 
adversaries he is an absurd figure, to his admirers, a martyr. To all, 
however, his intellectuality is undisputed. 

Unamuno has produced every form of literature—novels, short 
stories, articles, essays, criticism, oratory, poetry, and plays. He has 
attracted more attention as an essayist than as a novelist or poet, 
although in the field of fiction he has produced seven works. It is 
his great philosophic work, Del Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida, 
known in English translation as The Tragic Sense of Life, that has 
lifted him to the level of Bergson and fastened upon him the attention 
of scholars the world over. Ernest Boyd says of Unamuno that his 
vision is always sensitive and never commonplace. 

Salvador de Madariaga is no less original as a thinker, no less 
brilliant as a writer, than Unamuno. In criticism he can use the lash 
with equally stinging effect, and yet he is more discreet. There is a 
note of humor in his censure which relieves it from the rawness of 
the common scold that arouses antagonism. He is professor of 
Spanish at Oxford, an author, and a lecturer. He has been director 
of the Disarmament Committee of the League of Nations Secretariat, 
and recently has made a lecture tour through the leading cities of the 
United States. Flashingly brilliant essays from his pen have found 
publication in the Forum, and in that last bulwark of literary ex- 
clusiveness, the Atlantic Monthly.2, Madariaga is now very much the 
fashion. His analysis of Spanish character is penetrating, illuminat- 
ing, sympathetic. It is a curious fact that this Spaniard is the most 
polished writer of English since Walter Pater. A literary treat awaits 
those who have not read his books: The Genius of Spain, Guia del 
Lector de Don Quijote, and one just off the press, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards. He writes his books in Spanish or in Eng- 
lish, and is not compelled to trust to the sometimes doubtful mercies 
of a translator, but translates them himself into the other language. 
The newest book, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, consists of 
material worked up from lectures which Madariaga delivered at the 
Geneva School of International Studies. The aim of the School is to 
“make the resources of Geneva a human laboratory for the study of 
contemporary world affairs,” with the idea of arriving at an under- 
standing of the aims of men in dealing with political matters. Mada- 
riaga is a past master in his interpretation of international psychology. 


2 See also his “Our Don Quijote” in Hispania, XI, 2, March, 1928. 
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We are indebted to Salvador de Madariaga for an exquisitely 
written account of Don Francisco Giner de los Rios. He was the 
founder of the Institucién Libre de Ensefianza, an educational es- 
tablishment free from all interference either of Church or State. 
This came about as the result of political persecution and a short 
term in prison. It seems as if a Spanish savant or leader could 
hardly consider himself really great without having spent some period 
of his life within the walls of the carcel! But that has been a common 
heritage of greatness in many countries. Francisco Giner de los Rios 
was a teacher of teachers, strongly influenced by German and English 
methods and theories. He appreciated the value of sports in colle- 
giate life. However, nowhere in Spain do sports assume such im- 
portance in college as with us. Life is too serious a matter over there. 
The Spanish father looks to his children for more co-operation than 
we receive, and he is in much less degree the mere family bank, the 
footer of the bills. And, by the way, there is more discipline in the 
Spanish home. The children have not broken away. Don Francisco 
Giner exerted an uplifting influence as he passed through life, and, 
writes Madariaga, “No man was ever more worthy of bearing the 
name of the Saint of Assisi.” 

Another outstanding figure in educational circles is Ramén Me- 
néndez Pidal, Professor of Philology in the Universidad Central, of 
Madrid, and, since the death of Don Antonio Maura, President of 
the Spanish Academy. Menéndez Pidal is a scholar of broad learning, 
and a fascinating lecturer. In that capacity he has toured Spain, 
South America, and the United States, lecturing at Johns Hopkins 
and Columbia in 1909 under the auspices of the Hispanic Society. 
He was born in La Corufia and is now about fifty-eight. He studied 
at the Universidad Central under Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. Dr. 
John D. Fitz-Gerald, of the Spanish Department of the University 
of Illinois, pronounces Menéndez y Pelayo the greatest humanist of 
the nineteenth century. His work has been carried forward by two 
pupils, Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin in the field of philosophy, and 
Menéndez Pidal in that of philology. Menéndez Pidal is a renowned 
Cervantista, and perhaps is most popularly known through his studies, 
Cervantes y su Obra and De Critica Cervantina. He is the translator 
into Spanish of Fitzmaurice Kelly’s History of Spanish Literature. 
Don Ramén has long labored for the advancement of university 
work in Spain. His wife, Maria Goiri de Menéndez Pidal, is of great 
assistance in his work. Unlike some husbands, Don Ramon is gen- 
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erous enough to acknowledge his indebtedness to her. She was one 
of the first of the women students of the Universidad Central, al- 
though there was no little prejudice against them. However, she took 
the course in philosophy and letters and graduated as a normal school 
professor, and later was given the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
and Letters. 

The president of the Universidad Central when I was in Madrid 
in 1926 was Don José Rodriguez Carracido. He was claimed by death 
just a year ago. It is a privilege to be able to remember him. Prob- 
ably he was a man of many years, his hair was white as snow, but 
his eyes were so filled with fire and enthusiasm they gave the lie to 
any suggestion of age. He was a scientist and a man of letters. He 
has written many scientific treatises and at least one book of plays. 
His generous nature is denoted by the manner in which he intro- 
duced me to some of the professors at the university. After men- 
tioning my name he added, “She has translated most of the important 
Spanish works.” That wild exaggeration of my small attainments 
really made me wish the floor of the classic edifice would kindly open 
and allow me to disappear. The appreciation of the Spaniard for the 
American who studies Spanish is revealed again in the dedication he 
wrote on the fly-leaf of the copy of his play, Jovellanos, which he 
presented to me, “A la Sefiora Courtenay de Kalb, como testimonio 
del gratitud por su cultivo de la lengua espafiola.” Gratitude! That 
expresses it. They are grateful to us for learning their language. To 
learn it opens a limitless horizon, and we should be devoutly grateful 
for an opportunity to master it. 

The name of José Ortega y Gasset is familiar in circles of culture. 
He is a professor in the University of Madrid, editor of one of the 
magazines of highest literary standing in Europe, Revista de Occi- 
dente. He is one of Spain’s most noted orators and is author of 
several volumes. One of them, Espafia Invertebrada, or “Spineless 
Spain,” spurred the Spanish people to an appreciation of their own 
worth and has proved to be a tonic to endow them with a new rush 
of strength and vigor. Ortega y Gasset is now in Buenos Aires, 
called there to deliver a course of lectures at the university. He does 
not speak English. We Americans are apt to judge a person’s culture 
too much by that ability or lack of it. 

Don Adolfo Posada, another professor in the Central University, 
is the author of many brilliant works on social reform, Social Theory 
of the State, Municipal Rule of the Modern City, and Derecho Po- 
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litico, the last in three volumes. Twice he has responded to calls 
from the University of Buenos Aires for lectures, he has visited the 
United States, and has published works dealing with America; one 
of them is Temas de América, another, Pueblos y Campos Argentinos. 
Don Adolfo is an admirer of Woodrow Wilson and has written a 
study of his life, Woodrow Wilson y su Obra. Don Adolfo reads 
English, and on necessity he can speak it. His daughters and his son 
are highly cultured, some of them being educated in England, and, 
as a testimonial of his impartiality, others in Germany. They have 
learned English and speak it better than most of us. 

A name that has become familiar in literary circles of the day 
in Spain is Félix Urabayen. He also is a Basque, was born at Pam- 
plona, and probably is in the early forties. He and his wife are 
teachers in the normal school at Toledo, of which he is the principal. 
He is a man of untiring energy and in a short period of years has 
achieved half a dozen books. Three of them, Toledo la Despojada, 
Toledo Piedad, and Por los Senderos del Mundo Creyente, are de- 
voted to the description of Toledo from the artistic and historic 
points of view. The locale of the other three, E/ Barrio Maldito, La 
Ultima Ciguefia, and Centauros del Pirineo, is Urabayen’s native 
province, Navarre. His characters are virile and appealing, and he 
possesses a strain of humor. In writing of Toledo, of the priceless 
treasures of art that fill the churches and museums, Urabayen treads 
ground on which he is thoroughly at home, and he is eloquent and 
informing. When he deals with historical questions and writes of the 
noted events that have occurred in Toledo, and of the men whose 
fame has become a matter of record, he is far from blindly credulous 
but judges them from his own point of view, often with a tinge of 
sarcasm and cynicism. 

In almost any Spanish periodical of the day will be found the 
name of Luis Bello. He is a school-teacher who is much in the public 
eye. He has written a series of books entitled Las Escuelas de Es- 
pata. They are brimming with information upon the schools of 
Spain. He has a genius for finding out both the good and the bad. 
He rejoices in what he sees that is praiseworthy, and he cries out 
with a loud voice when he comes upon abuses that need correction. 
In his little old automobile he has run over literally every kilometer 
of Spain, into the most remote and inaccessible places. Often he has 
to leave his machine and complete the journey on horseback or on 
foot. Sometimes he has injured the sensibilities of government offi- 
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cials with his criticisms, in his eagerness for better equipment, better 
buildings, where there is need. His style is forceful, and yet of the 
greatest simplicity and directness, so that any man who reads can 
understand him. Months ago a subscription was opened for the pur- 
pose of buying him a house, as a tribute of gratitude from the Spanish 
people. Contributions have poured in from all over Spain. They have 
been sometimes large, sometimes small. There have been thousands 
of contributions of one peseta and down to as little as five cents. The 
subscription is still open, and everyone is enthusiastic about la casa 
de Luis Bello. One hundred and twenty thousand pesetas, or twenty 
thousand dollars, have already been contributed. Luis Bello has writ- 
ten of hundreds of self-sacrificing men and women teachers, existing 
on salaries so small we would spurn them, sharing their lives with 
the people of the most out-of-the-way communities, bestowing upon 
the children the inestimable benefit of learning to read and write. 

At least two women stand out as intellectuals in Spain today, and 
both are teachers who have also made important contributions to 
literature, Maria de Maeztu and Carolina Marcial Dorado. Both 
speak English, both are forceful and fluent lecturers. Maria de 
Maeztu has frequently conducted courses in Spanish civilization at 
Columbia, and she has lectured also in South America. Carolina 
Marcial Dorado is the author of a textbook for teaching Spanish and 
of several books descriptive of Spain. These two women occupy 
enviable positions in the world of culture. 

Five years ago we devoted a lengthy discussion to the works of 
Concha Espina. Her recent books have maintained the standard of 
her earlier productions. Her latest novel, Altar Mayor, triumphs as 
a work of art. The scene is laid at Covadonga. It was at Covadonga 
that the Asturian chieftain, Pelayo, met and held back a horde of 
Moslems, and saved northern Spain to the Christians. In a cave in 
a lofty mountainside, Pelayo and a handful of followers slaughtered 
hundreds of Moors. This was in the year 718. That victory checked 
the Moslem invasion and revived the Spanish national spirit. A great 
church was built at Covadonga. Every year hundreds of the devout 
go there for the religious ceremonies, as on a pilgrimage, and Cova- 
donga is looked upon as the High Altar of the Spanish race. This 
is the explanation of the title, Altar Mayor. The book is being widely 
read and is being done into moving pictures. Concha Espina has 
issued several short stories and is working on longer novels. A recent 
novelette, El Goce de Robar, deals with the prevalence of divorce in 
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the United States and conveys an impression of the unpopularity of 
divorce in Spain. Dr. Millard Rosenberg, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, has issued a collection of Concha Espina’s 
short stories under the title Talin y Otros Cuentos for classroom use, 
with notes and vocabulary in English. He will soon re-publish her 
novel, La Esfinge Maragata, in the same form. The monument to 
Concha Espina, to which lovers of art and literature all over the 
world contributed, was unveiled fourteen months ago in her native 
city, Santander. It stands in a park in the center of the city, an 
impressive work of art, a life-size figure of Concha Espina in chaste 
marble, flanked by marble walls. On either side is a fountain, and 
the waters that flow into a spacious pool typify the well-spring of 
tenderness and pity that ever gushes from the heart of woman as 
interpreted in the novels of Concha Espina. She will begin her labors 
as a teacher in the spring of 1929, when she will deliver a course of 
lectures at Middlebury College, Vermont. 


FRANCES DOUGLAS 
Tucson 
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EL CONDE ALARCOS. TRAGEDIA DE JACINTO 
GRAU' 


Escribié la tragedia Jacinto Grau el afio 1907 y, segtun explica en 
las “palabras circunstanciales” que pone al fin del libro, no fué repre- 
sentada pero la imprimié nueve afios mas tarde. Dicen estas palabras: 


El Conde Alarcos no es una obra histérica, género por el que siente 
el autor una invencible repugnancia. Tampoco es un canto a Castilla, de 
cuyo pasado se abusa hoy lastimosamente, confinandolo en los cauces de 
una literatura regional y menor. En esta tragedia escrita, sintiendo en 
espafiol, se quiso fundir a nuestra exaltacién y violencia un acento emo- 
cional muy de raza, y traer cierta linea helénica (nada mas que linea) a 
nuestra escena, sofiando restablecer en algo las relaciones ideales del 
teatro y de la vida publica como en la antigua Atenas. ... Pero intentar o 
pensar algo de esto, hoy, en Madrid, es candidez y locura. ... (y un poco 
mas adelante): todo intento vital o de renovacién, todas las energias 
individuales, se estancan en la miseria inerte que nos aniquila y des- 
gobierna.? 


Criticos y comentadores de la obra de los autores de nuestros dias 
que mas acaparan la atencién y de quienes el nombre esta constante 
en todas las mentes, creen ver en el momento presente un reflorecer 
del glorioso pasado. Doloroso seria contradecir tan exquisito criterio 
que nos envanece, pero, ges que no nos debemos sentir ya algo per- 
plejos ante la porfia de ciertas formulas que, por estancadas, en poco 
representan la inquietud presente? Piden renovacién estas formulas. 
En verdad, pocas sorpresas esperamos de autores que, al parecer, ya 
han cumplido aportando su modalidad al teatro pues en ella se han 
encerrado y se niegan, envanecidos, a la evolucién. Otras mentes, 
por diferentes caminos, buscan laboriosamente determinacidn, fija- 
cién de su punto de vista que borroso todavia aparece. A estos 
nuevos, interesados y reaccionarios les cierran las puertas mientras 
les tildan de indecisos, faltos de forma; en las categorias del tiempo, 
éno es el presente, evolucién, movimiento, inquietud, no es indefinido 
respecto del pasado en que se ha plasmado lo acontecido? 

Jacinto Grau, no obstante, leido y comentado, censurado y no 
representado, abrese camino, serena y trabajosamente. 


1 Read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 


2 Jacinto Grau, El Conde Alarcos, Madrid, Minerva, S.E., 1917. 
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Las palabras del dramatico llevan ademas a considerar las vicisi- 
tudes de los géneros histérico y legendario, muy parientes, por el 
primero de los cuales siente repugnancia. 

Herencia del clasicismo espafiol es el teatro histérico y con él 
el legendario de los romanticos: una continuacion, en efecto, que se 
vié interrumpida por corto intermedio anodino durante el cual eru- 
ditos y poetas que a ellos seguian trataron de revalorar los conceptos 
y adoptar las estrechas y rigurosas normas del clasicismo francés. 
Los afanosos esfuerzos fracasaron; buscaron la forma serena de los 
grandes tragicos de la antigiiedad y solo consiguieron agrupar reta- 
zOs ; quisieron romper la secuencia tradicional del teatro espafiol y se 
estrellaron ante el insuperable apego popular; desdefiaron el con- 
tenido por superar la forma y se hicieron triviales no pudiendo ser 
como pretendian, ingénuous. Razon tuvo Moratin al decir a todo 
viento que con la observancia estricta de las reglas no se hacian 
menos insoportables las tragedias. El pueblo fué quien, al fin, forzé 
a los dramaticos a volver al cauce secular del cual tan voluntaria- 
mente se habian salido. 

El clasicismo espafiol dijo lirica y pomposamente, lado a lado del 
tradicional romance, la épica, el pretérito de las hazafias y, a pesar de 
los defectos y por la misma arbitrariedad de su representacion, tal 
vez, inspird y fomenté el reconocimiento de grandezas reales o ima- 
ginadas. Romantico, a su modo, fué el gesto y por ver en él afini- 
dades sentimentales volvio al clasicismo su mente el poeta romantico. 

El romanticismo fué una actitud mental y una teoria; en el fondo, 
emocion pura. 

El mundo intimo del poeta se llend de imagenes, de misterio, de 
vagorosidad y de sensacion de infinito. La Historia, en este mundo 
de artificio y de emocién, era lejania brumosa que atraia porque 
dentro de ella discernia el poeta el palpitar de impulsos, de pasiones, 
de voluntades en lucha. Cosa viva de un pasado transferida a su 
presente, existencia pues, vino a ser y, como tal, fendmeno estético. 

En la seleccién de motivos, de contenido (para el romantico de 
mayor importancia que la forma) se desecharon las acciones que por 
si no representaran movimientos de la pasién, porque sdlo en éstos 
alcanzabase a ver en toda su violencia y toda su grandeza y fuerza 
los antagonismos de la voluntad, las luchas y los profundos con- 
trastes. Asi, el héroe histérico y el legendario, dramaticamente re- 
vestidos, devinieron entes pasionales. 

El mundo suprasensible y fantasmagérico del romantico finaliza 
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al advenir las nuevas corrientes naturalistas. El intelectualismo, se- 
guidamente se abre paso y presentandose abierto y libre a las influ- 
encias exteriores, revalora, asimila y transforma actitudes estéticas 
y estados de la mente. La Historia pierde su sentido dramatico 
emocional ; es simplemente secuencia de hechos y asi, criticamente se 
analiza: es documento sujeto al examen. El héroe histérico desapa- 
rece como entidad pasional. En esos dias, precisamente, es cuando 
Joaquin Costa, que fué guia espiritual, dijo estas palabras: “hay que 
echar doble Ilave al sepulcro del Cid.” — Discordes se presentan las 
escuelas literarias de este periodo que hasta nosotros alcanza, pero 
de singular importancia es, sin duda, la nota nacionalista y regional 
que sensiblemente lleva, para afirmarse, a la Historia devenida sin- 
tesis de cualidades perennes. Un arcaizante idealismo trata ahora 
de revelarnos estas caracteristicas raciales y su gestacién al través 
de los tiempos. Las galas de la poesia tradicional visten lujosamente 
estas sintesis ideales mas racionalistas que emocionales. 

Volvamos a Jacinto Grau y a su tragedia. 

La obra se basa en el romance caballeresco atribuido a Pedro 
Riafio sobre el cual otros escribieron. Latino del levante es el autor, 
y esta circunstancia explica muy significativamente su tendencia a 
los recios contrastes, a las explosiones pasionales, a los colores vio- 
lentos de sol y mar azul. Cantor de Vida y Fuera con todas sus 
arbitrariedades libre. Estas sus palabras que hemos encontrado 
releyendo sus libros, retratan un aspecto de Grau: 


Las pasiones y las anécdotas que juegan en los cuentos modernos, son 
como un balbuceo infantil, ante esas viejas historias de una humanidad 
mas herdica y fuerte, donde lo que sucedia, era siempre un trasunto de las 
hogueras que incendiaban las almas.* 


La curiosidad, la lectura y el estudio, la visidn que se traduce en 
experiencia en el mundo intimo hanle dado a Grau esa patina de 


emocionalismo que cubre su modernidad. Léanse estas otras pala- 
bras: 


En el érden sentimental y artistico, el retroceso es enorme. Le hulla 
y la chimenea de las fabricas, son contemporaneas de una gran indigencia 
mental. ... Hoy el buen tono, la cocina francesa, la pedanteria alemana y 
la opereta vienesa, unido al entusiasmo en mangas de camisa de los cori- 
feos politicos, han excluido las mas nobles preocupaciones humanas. Un 
positivismo de rebotica ha traido un suefio tranquilo y pesado, tan abu- 





8 Jacinto Grau, La Redencién de Judas, Editorial América, Madrid, s.a.p. 146. 
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rrido como los discipulos del Doctor Panglos, que vienen a ser como unos 
representantes directos de la providencia de fabula, que todo se lo explica 
y justifica.* 


Otras obras de Jacinto Grau, y sus generalmente irdonicas pala- 
bras preliminares que inserta en algunas de ellas, han sugerido afini- 
dades ideologicas con el pensamiento de avanzados del romanticismo. 
De todos modos, Grau es el artista y el poeta, como le concibieron los 
romanticos ingleses y como le concibe también en nuestros dias Bene- 
detto Croce. 


La TRAGEDIA 


Acto primero: Escena en el palacio de un rey de Castilla. Som- 
bras y misterio; los juglares entretienen ocios burlando de las damas 
timidas y cavilosas y un bufdn sagaz e irdnico se ensafia en la vieja 
nodriza de la Infanta, que afanosa va y viene. No quiere consultas 
el Rey ni audiencias recibe: sdlo a la madre del leproso concede 
merced que le pedia. La nodriza, de los amores pasados habla y 
revive, artera, los fuegos de antafio. La pasion no da treguas. Al 
Rey descubre su secreto la Infanta y, con altaneria, de cierto crimen 
por el cometido la historia relata. Vence la Infanta, al Rey teme- 
roso y al fascinado amante. 

Acto segundo: Escena familiar. No cena el Conde Alarcos ni 
a sus hijos quiere ver: soledad requiere para hablar a la Condesa. 
Las angustias de la dama no hallan eco en su corazén atormentado. 
Esctichase un rezo, luego, voces de agonia tras la cortina y, al Conde 
loco, furioso le ven partir, aterrados, los criados. 

Acto tercero: En el palacio del Rey se vela. Pasan lentas las 
horas tragicas ; el viento arrecia ; viento de maleficio. Llega el Conde: 
cumplida esta ya la promesa. Cesa el viento y un criado avisa horro- 
rizado que en su aposento el Rey yace. — Gozase en su venganza la 
bruja vieja: escupe apdstrofes y con ellos se mezclan gritos desespe- 
rados de pasién de la Infanta. Blasfeman sus labios y su cuerpo 
rueda a los pies del amante exanime. 

El autor ha querido seguir, evidentemente, con oportuna fidelidad 
el relato del romance y conservar su tragico espiritu. Hizo pocas 
variaciones y sin duda esas pocas fueron inspiradas por la necesidad 
de cierto efecto dramatico. De invencién suya es el episodio del 
leproso ; la persona y la actitud de la nodriza son desconocidas en el 


* Jacinto Grau, La Redencién de Judas, Editorial América, Madrid, s.a.p. 146. 
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romance y también es imaginario el que el Conde sintiera de nuevo 
amor por la Infanta.— El conjunto presenta unidad constante: la 
accion es rapida y siempre tensa y emocionante. 

Arte exquisito es el de esta ejecucién simplista de la tragedia que 
contrasta tanto con el arreglo alambicado de episodios, el amontona- 
miento, con el tono declamatorio y pomposo y con los alardes de 
enfermizo sentimentalismo que caracterizan a buen numero de obras 
de su género, del pasado y del presente. Con raro criterio estético 
muy de nuestra modernidad, Grau ha estudiadamente buscado la 
relaciOn constante del contenido con la forma, de tal modo que per- 
mita la concordancia de tonos del lenguaje con los estados afectivos 
y de conciencia y la ritmia de sus movimientos. Es asi como ha po- 
dido dar representacién precisa y justa a los momentos todos de la 
pasion, desde su ascender al desenfreno que estalla con las pausas 
en este correr desbocado, hasta el desenlace légico y necesario. Y es 
asi también como ha podido mantener tensa la emocidén ante la tra- 
gedia que se visualiza y la que sdlo puede discernirse. 

En la economia de incidentes trasciende la tragedia, reflejo visible 
de la simplicidad tragica del romance. 

Tal o cual detalle podra considerarse, sin embargo, como con- 
vencional en exceso: tal por ejemplo la personificacién del espiritu 
vengador en la nodriza, genio satanico por su sabiduria en el juego 
de las pasiones ; villano, en fin. Bastabale, ciertamente, la profundi- 
dad de maldad, a la Infanta, la fuerza de voluntad, el poder de fasci- 
naciOn para atraer a sus abismos. — Tampoco era del todo necesario 
que para convencer a su padre, en un caso de honor, hablara de cierto 
crimen por él cometido y secreto, y asi le atemorice. 

El caracter de la Infanta ha sido visto con emocién y por la 
emocién. Hermana de aquella terrible y nefasta Lady Macbeth en 
muchos respectos parece; hermana por la indomitable fiereza de la 
voluntad ; por el fondo abismal ; por la extraordinaria salvaje pasion ; 
por la frialdad exterior; por su actitud de reto ante las debilidades ; 
por su desprecio de la conciencia. — Mas alla de la muerte, para ella 
esta el Infierno, pero dara mil muertes por un deseo. 

Al lado de esta figura de arrogancia tragica y de fieros impulsos, 
palidas son las restantes. No convence del todo la del Conde Alarcos 
y muy arbitrario parece ese revivir sibito de un amor pasado (de 
que no habla tampoco el romance) por una fascinacién mental que 
sobre él ejercen los ojos negros y profundos de pasién de la Infanta. 
— Del fondo comin del teatro pasional, esta extraido este personaje. 
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La nodriza que es tradicionalmente la clasica nutrix, consejera 
hipécrita e interesada; la alcahueta del Renacimiento, Celestina de- 
moniaca y sabia, es también personificacién de un espiritu vengador 
que maquina y produce la catastrofe. El tradicional villano con- 
vencional, 

El Rey tiene menos color: es el sefior de horca y cuchillo, arbi- 
trario pero en el fondo temeroso y deébil. 

La Condesa, hasta por las palabras con que suplica al esposo que 
le conceda la vida, recuerda a Desdémona de la tragedia de Shake- 
speare. — 

En cuanto al ambiente, a la justeza del tono, poco hay que decir 
en su contra: pero tal vez asoma excesivamente el tecnicismo del 
esotérico Maeterlinck. 

Indefectiblemente, al releer esta tragedia, vienen a la mente al- 
gunas de las mas grandes creaciones del poeta de las catastrofes de 
pueblos, y tumultos de pasiones desenfrenadas, de Angel Guimera, 
que también dijo en romantico el horror de los movimientos instin- 
tivos de los afectos, en cuadros de encantador naturalismo. 


Jos& M. pE OsMa 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 








TEACHING COMPOSITION BASED ON READING 


The present writer has been teaching composition based on read- 
ing in elementary Spanish classes for a number of years. The 
results have been so satisfactory that it was thought pardonable to 
publish the method involved and the ideals sought. It has been 
found that this type of composition can be started early, that is to 
say, as soon as the class begins to read stories, and it can be continued 
through the second and third years, supplementing and complement- 
ing the formal translation composition. While the work has been 
done with college students, there seems to be no reason why the 
method should not be practicable with high-school students. 

The composition is always based on reading-matter that has been 
carefully prepared. Generally, the class has used the subject-matter 
for conversation in class; translations of passages here and there 
have been made to clear obscure points; useful vocabulary, idioms, 
and special references have been commented upon. Keywords are 
always pointed out in the early stages; later the students may be 
depended upon to decide fairly accurately what is most important 
in a passage. The class is given full opportunity to inquire about 
any obscure point in the reading lesson before a composition is 
demanded on an incident involved therein. The writing is then 
done in class without reference to text or dictionary. The compo- 
sition tests the thoroughness with which the student has mastered 
his reading. 

The first problem that confronts us in teaching composition based 
on reading is the choice of topic. What shall be the nature of the 
topic, especially in the first and second years of language study? It 
is evident to anyone who has taught foreign languages that a con- 
crete or realistic subject is best. The student is being taught to think 
in the new language, and he cannot think abstractly in the early 
stages. Abstract thinking is the culmination of erudition and not the 
elementary beginning of thinking. Concrete objectivity is easier to 
present with simple vocabulary and simple constructions. Abstract 
thinking requires more difficult vocabulary and constructions. 

Therefore, a concrete topic, such as an incident from a story, is 
more reasonable, let us say, than a subject that requires expository 
treatment. For example, a short composition on “La juventud de D. 
Teodoro Golfin’* is more concrete and demands simpler construc- 


1 Marianela, Galdés, ed. Heath, New York, 1923, pp. 88 ff. 
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tions than one on “Cémo la Virgen aparecié a la Nela’”? or any sub- 
ject demanding philosophical, psychological, or subjective treatment. 

The beginner must be trained to think in a logical, progressive 
manner in the new language. Therefore, we should start composi- 
tion in first-year classes by asking the students to write a number of 
sentences on a given subject, keeping the sentences in logical order 
of subject development, but making no determined effort, at first, to 
attain coherence and cohesion. The fact that the student “stays on 
the subject” and develops the subject in logical order in a series of 
sentences will attain unity of thought in sufficient degree to satisfy 
the requirements of an elementary effort. In a measure, as the stu- 
dent acquires powers of expression, he can be encouraged to seek 
coherence and cohesion in his brief sketch, and the five or ten iso- 
lated sentences are bound into a paragraph. If a first-year class 
writes a good paragraph by the end of the year, an excellent begin- 
ning has been made in composition based on reading. 

In the second year, by continuing the paragraph development, 
the composition can, by the end of the year, be lengthened into three 
or four paragraphs that fill from one to two pages. But in the second 
year we would still hold in the main to concrete subject-matter, 
avoiding subjects that require abstract thinking. A résumé of a 
whole story (unless it be a very short one) in a second-year class 
can be nothing more than a résumé written in English and slavishly 
translated into Spanish. The result is horrible, as we know. Most 
of us have tried it. 

The question arises now as to how we shall avoid translation in 
composition based on reading. The author we are reading at a given 
time has been chosen because we tacitly, at least, admitted that his 
style is worthy of being imitated ; his vocabulary is good for the class 
in question, it fits into the period of progress in the language. If 
that is true, we can do no better than to encourage the class to imitate 
that author. It is a fact of common knowledge that language learn- 
ing is largely a memory process. Turn the matter over as we please, 
we shall have to admit that all the devices we employ are aimed at 
helping the neophyte retain something. Therefore, why mince words? 
Why not let the student know that to apply his memory is the first 
and basic point of departure in studying a language? We must make 
every effort to encourage the student to memorize words, phrases, 


2 Op. cit., pp. 113 ff. 
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and even whole sentences from his reading. By encouraging the stu- 
dent to use the author’s vocabulary and expressions as much as 
he can in his oral composition, we can induce him to use them in his 
written composition also. 

Let us not be misunderstood when we say “memorize.” The stu- 
dent need not be made to memorize every word of a lesson in order 
to retell or rewrite from “memory” a particular incident, but he can 
be encouraged to repeat in increasing numbers words, phrases, and 
even whole sentences from his reading. It is further necessary to 
steer the student along in his selection of phrases and sentences in 
particular. By pointing out, during the study of a passage, the key- 
words and sentences that best embody the substance of that passage, 
the student soon learns to make a wise selection of material for 
memory work and for reproduction. 

To allow the student to reproduce from “memory” and to “fill in” 
from his own stock of words and phrases gives more play to the free 
imagination. The instructor who penalizes a student for repeating 
the author’s words and phrases is defeating the very purpose of his 
work, namely, the repetition of new material so as to make it be- 
come part and parcel of the student’s stock—turning passive into 
active vocabulary. Moreover, why demand that a student write 
things in his own words? His own words are already his. Why not 
change the directions to read as follows: “Write thus and so, using 
the author’s words, phrases, and sentences as much as you can”? 
Our aim is to increase the student’s stock of words, phrases, and 
idioms. He cannot make the new vocabulary active if he is not al- 
lowed to use it, and there is no better place to encourage the use of 
new material than in the classroom. First the material should be used 
in oral composition and conversation and then in written composi- 
tion, in the classroom, under the eye of the instructor in the early 
stages of development. 

We would have the student imitate the author in order to acquire 
that author’s phraseology and vocabulary. To learn to repeat words, 
phrases, and sentences prevents mental translations, and the result 
is more apt to be correct Spanish with a clear Spanish flavor, because 
the Spanish author has been imitated, whereas, if the student must 
go through the mental process of translation in order to “use his 
own words,” the result is apt to be an Anglicised Spanish devoid of 
flavor and vigor, totally lacking in Spanish psychology and feeling, 
and totally lacking in idiom. 
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Above all, we should avoid basing this type of composition on 
the student’s knowledge of English. His treatment of composition 
should be a natural development on an equal basis with his reading 
ability, no more and no less. If the student is reading simple stories 
of the Cuentos y leyendas type, the composition should not go beyond 
that element of difficulty. 

Composition based on reading as outlined above requires a high 
degree of accuracy on the part of the student in fitting the bits he 
has memorized into the whole composition. At the same time it re- 
quires memory play instead of a slavish fingering of a vocabulary, 
and it allows a freer play of the student’s imagination and inventive 
powers in the “filling in” process. It creates a better and deeper feel- 
ing for the language, for the student is having pure Spanish phrase- 
ology imbedded in his mind instead of trying to make his Spanish 
conform to his English. In thus avoiding translation, the student 
gets practice in thinking in Spanish. If the reading material is chosen 
wisely and this system of developing composition is followed, the 
student will acquire a more idiomatic style than he will if he is con- 
stantly reducing the author’s ideas to “his own words.” 

Nor need this work detrimentally on the student’s originality, for 
as soon as the student grasps firmly the idea of repeating words, 
phrases, and sentences it is but an easy step forward to encourage 
him to vary slightly the relations of those words, phrases, or sen- 
tences. Moreover, the student will “fill in” from his own stock of 
words, and this requires a new arrangement of the material memo- 
rized. Variety can be obtained by requiring that the person or tense, 
or both, be varied, or by turning conversation into indirect discourse. 

Once the method has been learned, the student can be required 
to apply it in his reports on outside reading. This has been found 
especially valuable in the third year. The most valuable results of 
this training, however, have been obtained in reports from students 
in literature courses. A finer sense of style and a much higher de- 
gree of accuracy in the manipulation of the language is manifested 
in such reports. In the mind of the writer, this alone would justify the 
careful, logical, and patient training that is required during the first 
three years of the student’s language study to inculcate the method. 


CHaARLEs B. QuALIA 
Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 











METHOD FOR THE LARGE FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE CLASS 


Foreign languages as taught in the classroom are essentially drill 
subjects, depending, particularly in the introductory years, upon fre- 
quent drills and reviews for the effective achievement of results. The 
exact amount of drill practice that must be given classes usually 
varies with the level and range of ability of the pupils, but in every 
case it is apt to be considerable, for items of vocabulary, idiom, and 
grammar can be fixated for permanency only through recurrent and 
direct appeal to the factors of association, retention, and recall. To 
provide such practice in sufficient amount and with adequate fre- 
quency is always one of the besetting problems of language teaching. 
Size of classes, amount of subject-matter to be covered, and brevity 
of time rarely permit of adequate drill and review. Consequently, 
this feature of instruction is often neglected, and pupils are repeatedly 
taught new material before the previous work has been thoroughly 
assimilated. The only practical suggestion which can be offered as a 
solution to the difficulty is the more extensive use of group work. 

To some this suggestion may seem unfeasible; for, with the 
contemporary movement toward individualizing class instruction, 
unison work in the academic subjects has come to be regarded with 
apprehension. As far as the prevalent attitude insures the objective 
evaluation of group work as a pedagogical technique, it is both justi- 
fiable and salutary ; but to the extent to which it prompts the irrational 
discard of effective types of teaching it is largely unwarranted. To 
accept the individual as the ideal unit of instruction in any teaching 
situation is both legitimate and rational, but to apply this principle in 
actual practice is often difficult. No one can deny the superiority of 
individualized recitations to recitations in concert; but at the same 
time no one can refute the value of group work as a practical alterna- 
tive where conditions make the employment of the former procedure 
impossible. After all, the very features of group work which are 
generally cited as undesirable are usually the outcomes of poor tech- 
nique, rather than of deficiencies inherent in the method itself. Uni- 
son work, like other types of recitation, is governed by very definite 
principles which must be recognized if a maximum of efficiency is to 
be attained. 

In the first place, the method is suited only to subject-matter that 
is familiar to the pupils, that permits of uniform response, and that 
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is predominantly rhythmical in character; and secondly, tt requires 
a very specific technique of application. In most cases the scope of 
group work can be extended by specifically adapting the materials of 
the course for the purpose. This can be done best by versifying and 
rhyming the various elements of grammar, idiom, and vocabulary that 
require frequent review for fixation. The feasibility of the suggestion 
is demonstrated by the writer’s adaptations of familiar items of 
Spanish grammar and vocabulary cited below. The first is a rhythmi- 
fied arrangement of the names of the colors: 


LOS COLORES SON: 
Negro, blanco, encarnado, 
Amarillo, colorado, 

Gris, azul, anaranjado, 
Rojo, verde, y morado. 


Café, obscuro, azulado, 
Bazo, claro, agrisado, 
Regio, aureo, plateado, 
Niveo, pardo, y rosado.* 


It will be observed that the constancy of form and strong end- 
rhyme employed throughout the exercise make the material easy to 
learn and recall,? and that the pronounced rhythm of the verses facili- 
tates recitation by the class as a whole.* 

Idiomatic constructions also readily lend themselves to adaptation 
for group work, as shown in the following exercise illustrating the 
use of gustar (“to please,” or “like’’) : 


GUSTAR 
No me gusta café (a mi).* 
No te gusta café (a ti). 


1 The second stanza, since it contains the less frequent designations, may 
quite legitimately be omitted. 


2 Walter Kaulfers “Facilitating Recall in Language Work”; in Hispania, 
Vol. X, No. 4 (October, 1927), pp. 257-64. 

8 Walter Kaulfers “Group Work in Language Teaching”; in The High 
School Teacher, Vol. III, No. 9 (November, 1927), pp. 379-80. 

* The prepositional complements are inclosed in parentheses to show that 
they may be omitted without loss of meaning. It is recommended, however, 
that they always be recited as a part of the exercise, not merely for the sake 


of the rhythm and rhyme, but as a means of conveniently reviewing the forms, 
meanings, and auxiliary uses of these particles. 
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No le gusta café (a él). 
No le gusta café, Miguel? 


No nos gusta café (a nosotros). 
No os gusta café (a vosotros). 
No les gusta café (a Uds.) 

éNo le gusta café, Mercedes? 


It is interesting to note that this exercise permits of recitation in all 
tenses in both negative and affirmative forms, and with a large variety 
of nouns, e.g., te, leche, chocolate, col, bananas, peras, etc., used in 
either singular or plural. Is there any simpler, more interesting, or 
more convenient way for presenting, drilling upon, reviewing, and 
fixating this familiar item of Spanish grammar? 

That the method is equally applicable to formal rules (in the 
few cases where these should be taught) is demonstrated by the 
three versifications which follow. The first gives the rule for the 
contraction of the masculine definite article, el, with the prepositions 
de and a; the second, the rule for the position of adjectives ; and the 
third, the rule for the formation of the future of regular verbs. In 
the last exercise the verbal forms are to be pronounced rather than 
spelled. The pronunciation of grammatical endings is always to be 
preferred to the method sometimes employed of spelling them, in that 
it is generally easier and trains the pupils to recognize the forms by 
their aural as well as by their visual images. 


DEL Y AL 


De y el forman del; 
Se forma al de a y el. 


COLOCACION DE LOS ADJETIVOS 
El adjetivo descriptivo 
Y el adjetivo modificado 
Deben seguir el sustantivo: 
“Juan es un nifio muy aplicado.” 


EL FUTURO 


Se forma el futuro 
Estas formas agregando 
A los infinitivos 
De los verbos, Don Rolando: 
Yo——é Nosotros ———emos 
Tu———4és Vosotros ———éis 
El, ella, Ud.———4é__ Ellos, ellos, Ud’s. ———an 
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Even irregular verbs are readily adapted to the purposes of group 
work. In the following exercises the infinitives are included merely 
as reminders of the derivation and meaning of the forms, and are 
not to be pronounced. Attention is also called to the fact that the first 
exercise can be recited with equal facility in the conditional tense; 
and that both settings rhyme equally well no matter what the person 
or number of the verb. 


EL FUTURO IRREGULAR 


Majfiana yo :* 


(salir) saldré (valer) valdré (hacer) haré, 

(tener ) tendré (venir ) vendré (haber) habré, 
(poner ) pondré (poder ) pondré (saber) sabré, 
(decir) diré (querer ) querré (caber ) cabré. 


LOS PERFECTOS IRREGULARES 
Hoy yo he (habia, habré, habria, hube) : 


(ver) visto (morir) muerto (soltar ) suelto, 
(absorber) absorto (decir) dicho (volver ) vuelto, 
(escribir) escrito (hacer) hecho (abrir) abierto, 
(imprimir) impreso (poner ) puesto (cubrir ) cubierto.® 


These examples possibly suffice to demonstrate the adaptability of 
foreign-language materials to the purposes of group work. The adap- 
tation of subject-matter, however, is by no means sufficient in itself 
. to assure success in the method. Much depends upon the technique 
of application. In general, the following precautions must be ob- 
served. First of all, group work should never be attempted until the 
material is thoroughly understood by the pupils. To secure under- 
standing it is always preferable to proceed inductively, allowing the 
students as far as possible to discover the meaning of the material 
for themselves. Two or three of the ablest students should be re- 
quested to read and explain it to the class. The selection of the best 
students for this purpose is imperative if correct habits of response 
are to be formed from the start. Following the initial recitations, one 


5 Read lines horizontally. 


®For additional versifications see the writer’s article “Type-Forms as 
Media of Instruction in Spanish,” in The Modern Languages Forum, XIII 
(June, 1928), 7-10; also, Walter Kaulfers, “Facilitating Recall in Language 
Work” and “Group Work in Language Teaching,” ibid. 
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or two average pupils and one or more of the poorest pupils may be 
asked to recite to test the degree of comprehension that has been 
attained by the class as a whole.. If the responses of the latter are 
perfect, unison work may be safely undertaken. If not, individual 
recitations should be continued until the requisite degree of mastery 
is attained. At all events, the last individual response preceding that 
of the group as a whole should be perfectly given, in order that 
correct impressions may be left in the minds of the pupils. 

To facilitate subsequent drills and reviews it is always desirable 
that the subject-matter be memorized. If the adaptations are rhyth- 
mified and rhymed, this is usually an easy and rather interesting task. 
To facilitate memorization, the pupils should be required to make sev- 
eral verbatim copies of the exercises, with translation in English if 
desired. This practice is very helpful to those who are visually or 
kinesthetically receptive. As an incentive to good attention during 
the lesson, it is often well to offer extra credit (a grade of one or 
excellent) to all who can learn the material within a given period, 
or occasionally to excuse from the written work those who can 
memorize it before the end of the class hour. 

If an item of subject-matter is to be reviewed after an interval in 
which the factors of forgetting have had opportunity to operate, the 
same procedure of individual test recitations followed by group re- 
sponse should be employed.” Whenever the group response is uncer- 
tain or inaccurate, it should be repeated, provided due precaution has 
been taken to overcome the difficulty, until accuracy is achieved. As 
far as possible the first response, and by all means the last, should be 
perfect. No inaccurate group response should ever be allowed to pass 
uncorrected. 

In conducting unison work, some form of leadership must be 
provided. Occasionally a member of the class may effectively lead 
the recitation, but in a majority of cases this task falls to the teacher. 


TIt has been suggested by some writers that one or more recitations in 
concert should regularly precede individual responses, the object being to 
strengthen the self-confidence of the pupils. This procedure can scarcely be 
justified after the teacher and students have become acquainted. The principle 
of individual-before-group response, on the other hand, is inviolable. If it 
seems necessary to develop the students’ self-confidence by preceding the indi- 
vidual work with group drill, then the teacher must himself prepare the way 


for the unison work by first giving one or two demonstratory recitations of the 
material in point. 
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In directing the work the teacher must stand where he can observe 
the activity of each individual without obstructing the view of the 
class of any material which is being read from the board. To secure 
co-ordinate response, he must set the tempo for the group, either by 
repeating the material with it, or by audibly accenting the rhythm 
with his hands or pencil. His voice must at all times be clear and 
distinct, and somewhat emphatic in giving the cues, for the nature 
of the response is always conditioned by the manner in which it is 
evoked. To secure perfect attention, it is generally desirable to have 
the desks cleared of irrelevant material. Since the quality of group 
work is very susceptible to fatigue and to the physical conditions of 
the environment, due precaution must also be taken to keep the 
temperature, lighting, and ventilation of the room at standard, and 
to avoid monotony by frequent variations of procedure. For the most 
part, monotony can be prevented by alternating individual recitations 
with group work, or by repeating familiar conjugations and exercises 
in different tenses or persons, or with different items of vocabulary. 
In general, any concentrated use of the method should come at the 
beginning of the class hour where the factor of fatigue is usually 
negligible, and where group work as a method of drill and review 
naturally belongs. 

From the foregoing exposition it will be observed that individual 
recitation is by no means to be neglected in unison work, but it is to 
be assigned a very definite place in facilitating and testing the group 
response. If the technique above outlined is followed, almost every 
undesirable outcome of group work can be avoided, and the method 
can be employed with economy of time and effort, and with effective 
results, in providing adequate drill and review for large classes where 
extensive individual work is impractical. The fact should also be 
mentioned that well-directed co-operative activity is always inter- 
esting to students and frequently eliminates the disciplinary prob- 
lems of the individualized recitation by keeping all pupils simul- 
taneously occupied. Finally, whatever criticism may be directed 
against unison work, this fact must always be borne in mind: that in 
large classes, of, for example, thirty-five pupils, the group response 
is always thirty-five times as inclusive as the individual one, and 
under proper guidance can be made just as valuable to the individual 
pupil. 

WALTER KAvuLFERS 
San Dreco State TEAcHERS COLLEGE 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


President G. W. H. Shield announces the appointment of the following 
Committee on Nominations for the year 1929. 


MicHaeEt S. Dontan, Dorchester, Massachusetts 

JosepHiIne W. Ho tt, Richmond, Virginia 

Cotitie F. SPARKMAN, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, New York, New York 


WitiiaM F. Rice, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California, Chairman. 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 
MADRID 


SUMMER SESSION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
Eighteenth year: July 11 to August 7, 1929 


I. GENERAL COURSE 


1. A. Historica, Survey oF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE, WITH 
SpeciaAL ATTENTION TO CERTAIN QUESTIONS OF SYNTAX, VOCABULARY, 
PHRASES, AND PECULIAR SAYINGS AND Ip1oms. 10 lectures by don José 
Vallejo, Professor of the Instituto-Escuela of Madrid. 

B. SPANISH PHONETICS SPECIALLY APPLIED TO THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHING OF PronuNciaATION. 10 lectures (illustrated) by D. T. Na- 
varro Tomas, Professor of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos and Direc- 
tor of its Laboratory of Phonetics. 

C. Historica, Résumé or SpANnisH LITERATURE: REPRESENTATIVE 
Works anv AutnHors or Eacu Epocn. 10 lectures by D. Pedro Salinas, 
Member of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos and Professor of the 
University of Seville. 

2. PracTIcAL CLASSES, on reading of texts, conversation, and pronun- 
ciation. 40 lessons by several professors. In connection with these classes 
there will be exercises in composition, translation, dictation, and phonetic 
transcription. Students will be divided into groups of ten. 

3. Fourteen lectures on Literature, History, Art, and Geography. 


II. SPECIAL COURSES 
These courses are optional. 
1. Tae Spanish NoveEL FROM THE RENAISSANCE. 10 lessons by D. 
Pedro Sainz, Professor of the University of Madrid. 
2. ConTEMPORARY SPANISH LiteRATURE. 10 lessons by D. Jorge 
Guillén, Professor of the University of Murcia. 
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3. SPANISH LIFE AND CUSTOMS, WITH REFERENCE TO Hi!sTORY AND 
THE LANGUAGE oF Topay. 10 lessons (illustrated) by D. Pedro Salinas. 

4. Practica, ANALYsIs OF SPANISH INTONATION. 10 lessons by D. T. 
Navarro Tomas. 

5. SPANISH PopuLAR Music. Recionat Soncs AnD Dances. 10 les- 
sons, with musical examples. This course will be given if the necessary 
number of students apply for it. 

6. ComMERCIAL SPANISH, with practical exercises in commercial let- 
ters and documents. 20 lessons, by D. Justino de Azcarate. 


III. COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


A PracticaL Course In ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
20 lessons, by Mrs. Herlinda Smithers Seris. Sections formed by groups 
of ten students. 


Excursions and visits—There will be excursions to Toledo, the Esco- 
rial, Segovia, and Aranjuez. The Royal Palace, the Royal Armory, the 
National Archaeological Museum, the Prado Gallery, the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Museum “Romantico,” the Osma Museum, the National 
Library, and the palaces of several noble families will also be visited. 

Certificates —Certificates of Attendance will be given. Certificates of 
Scholarship and Certificates of Credits will be awarded upon examination. 


Tuition fees —For the General Course of the Session, 160 pesetas; 
for Special Courses (optional), 30 pesetas for each course; Commercial 
Spanish, 40 pesetas; Elementary Section, 40 pesetas; Diploma de Sufici- 
encia or Certificate of Credits, 10 pesetas; Certificate of Attendance, 5 pe- 
setas. 

Lodging.—The cost of board and lodging in Madrid ranges from 
8 to 20 pesetas daily. In the Residencia de Estudiantes, Pinar, 21, where 
all the classes and lectures will be held, the price of board and lodging 
varies from 11 to 18 pesetas a day. In the Residencia de Sefioritas, 
Fortuny, 53, the price is 10 pesetas a day. Rooms may be reserved by 
sending a deposit of 25 pesetas. 

Information.—For detailed program and registration, apply to Sr. D. 
Homero Seris, 

Secretario de los Cursos para Extranjeros, 


CENTRO bE Estupios Histéricos 
ALMAGRO, 26, Maprip (4) 
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COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


The second meeting of the present year was held at Page Hall, Ohio 
State University, on Saturday, January 26. Two interesting talks were 
given. The first was a study entitled “Structural Balance in Calderén” 
by Professor O. K. Boring, of Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware. 
Second, Professor Cony Sturgis, of Oberlin, gave a report of the annual 
meeting at Detroit, and emphasized the worth of the local chapters. 





November 17, 1928.—Regular meeting, University of California. The 
program was as follows: “Los Indigenas de Méjico,’ by Sefior Gral. 
Ruelas, of Mexico; an informal address of encouragement and felicitation, | 
by Sefior don Juan Carlos Godoy, Consul-General of Argentina; “El 
programa del Club Cultural Hispano-Americano de San Francisco,” by } 
Sefior don Arturo Chacel, Mexico; and Spanish dances given by pupils of 
the San Francisco schools. 











CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 





P. D. Woops 
Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


On Saturday morning, January 12, the Chapter met at Earl Hall, 
Columbia University. After the president, Miss Collins, had announced 
that the speaker for the annual banquet on February 2 would be Professor 
Moreno-Lacalle, Professor Hespelt reported on the national convention 
of our Association at Detroit. 

The speaker of the day, our own distinguished member, Professor de 
Onis, needed no introduction. With his customary eloquence, he discussed 
the topic, “El Espatiol en su Relacién con las otras Lenguas.” In his 
opinion, the success with which the study of Spanish has met is due not to 
propaganda, but to the teachers who know how to defend it against at- 
tacks made by those who usually have no knowledge of its cultural value, 
or who are familiar with but one foreign culture. Every foreign culture 
has a certain value for the student of civilization, and that value cannot 
be rejected. The outstanding figures in modern times, he said, have been 
those who, within themselves, have the culture of different civilizations. 


ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
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December 19, 1928.—Annual meeting in connection with the Teachers’ 
Institute of the Bay region. Our Chapter is always in charge of the 
Spanish section of the Institute, and arranged the-following program for 
this year: “Las Ideas de Rodé y de Ugarte, acerca de los Estados Unidos,” 
by Professor Arturo Torres-Rioseco, University of California; vocal 
selections:. (a) La Partida, (b) Clavelitos, (c) Estrellita, sung by Susana 
Torres-Rioseco; “Spain and the Spaniards,” by Professor Edward Hulme, 
Department of History, Stanford University; and “Value of the Spanish 
Language in International Relations,” by Dr. Rufus von Kleinsmid, 
President of the University of Southern California. 

The Chapter was well represented at the production of Benavente’s 
Los Intereses Creados, the first performance of the Club Cultural His- 
pano-Americano, which is endeavoring to found in San Francisco a thea- 
ter for the production of the best in Spanish drama. It is to be hoped 
that their efforts will be successful and that eventually there may be a 
Spanish theater the equal of the excellent French theater of André 
Ferrier. Members of the Chapter also attended the performances given 
by La Argentina and Luisa Espinel, though no attempt was made to attend 
as a chapter. 

A membership campaign is under way, and we are hoping to increase 
our numbers so that we may do more effective work. 

Our excellent programs are due to the zeal and efficiency of our presi- 
dent, Mrs. Laura Holmes Sproule, who endeavors always to give us the 
opportunity of hearing worth-while addresses given in Spanish by repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish-American countries. San Francisco is rich in 
such opportunities, and we are fortunate in being able to avail ourselves 
of them. 

The meetings are well attended by members not only from San Fran- 
cisco but from all the cities in the Bay region from San Jose to San 
Rafael. 

Mary ELEANoR PETERS 
Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


A meeting of the Northern Ohio Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish was held in Cleveland, February 9, at Brittany 
Inn. Mr. Donald Paine, president of the Chapter, presided. Dinner was 
served in a quaint, old-world setting, which created an appropriately 
foreign atmosphere. 

The speaker of the evening was Padre Vilorio, of Canton, Ohio. 
Padre Vilorio was born in Leén, Spain, and was a teacher in the schools 
there. Seven years ago he went to Mexico as a priest. After three years 
there he was sent to the United States. He is now the parish priest in the 
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Spanish colony at Canton, Ohio. Padre Vilorio leaves within a few days 
for Cuba and later for Spain. He will return to Cleveland after visiting 
his old home in Leon. 

In his talk before the Chapter, Padre Vilorio spoke very highly of 
education in the United States. He expressed the opinion that, in spite of 
the many sects existing here, the children seem to leave school imbued 
with the fear of God. He also expressed his great surprise and regret that 
there should be no center of Spanish culture in a city as large as Cleve- 
land, where there are fully two thousand people of Spanish-speaking 
races. 

The president made a report on the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Detroit. He announced that ten new members had been added to 
the Chapter since our last meeting. As several members of the former 
Club Cervantes are already in the Chapter, the club has formally affiliated 
with us and will turn its funds into the Chapter treasury. Six of the new 
members are from the now defunct club. 

Vesta E, Connon 
Vice-President 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


The Washington Branch of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish met on Tuesday evening, February 5, at Corcoran Hall, George 
Washington University, on which occasion it was addressed by three 
prominent visitors from the Argentine Republic here under the auspices 
of the Argentine-North American Cultural Institute. These were Dr. 
Ernesto Nelson, Professor Victor Mercante, and Sefiorita Josefina A. 
Molinelli. Dr. Nelson is the supervisor of secondary and normal schools 
and of special education in Argentina, and has been a professor at the 
University of Buenos Aires, author also of several books on educational 
subjects. Professor Victor Mercante is the former dean of the Teachers 
College of the University of La Plata, and also author of numerous im- 
portant educational works. Sefiorita Molinelli is teacher of English at 
the Normal School of Modern Languages at the National Institute for 
Secondary Teachers in Buenos Aires. 

Dean Wilbur of George Washington University presided and opened 
the program with a charming address of welcome. Professor Antonio 
Alonso, president of the Washington Branch of American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, then took charge, introducing the speakers. Dr. 
Ernesto Nelson spoke in English, reviewing cursorily the various edu- 
cational contacts between Argentina and the United States. The second 
speaker, Sefiorita Molinelli, read a paper on the methods used in the 
teaching of English in Buenos Aires. Her paper was followed by an 
eloquent address in Spanish by Professor Victor Mercante. 
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A pleasant interval was the occasion of some delightful numbers 
rendered on the piano by Sefior Ramén Garcia, prefaced by short explana- 
tions of the various gauchesca folksongs, tristes, jaravies, cielitos, and so 
forth which were loudly applauded. 

Previous to the meeting a reception was held for the visiting teachers 
by Dean Wilbur, who received in place of the President of the University 
of George Washington, Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, because of the latter’s 
indisposition. A light collation was served during the reception. 


IsaBEL S. SHEPARD 
Corresponding Secretary, pro tempore 





A very interesting report was received from the Northern California 
Chapter, showing the various programs of last fall, and also those of last 
spring. We are glad to have these reports on file, and are reporting in 
the Chapter News the November 17, and December 19 programs. 

I should like to call to the attention of chapter officials the idea of 
arranging a program for the year as was done at this December 19 meet- 
ing. Where chapters meet more than once or twice a year, it is an ex- 
cellent thing to have either a definite yearly schedule or to have a com- 
mittee on programs, as has been done in several of our chapters already. 

The following is a letter received by Mr. Alpern, of the New York 
Chapter, in response to resolutions of that Chapter on the death of Dr. 
José Eustacio Rivera, who addressed the Chapter at its November meet- 
ing and whose death occurred on December 1 following. 


“ESTIMADO SENOR: 


“Por su muy digno medio quiero llevar a los miembros de la Associa- 
cién de Profesores de Espafiol la manifestacién de agradecimiento por el 
envio del Acta de resoluciones de esta Asociacién, honrando la memoria 
y lamentando el fallecimiento del Ciudadano Colombiano, José Eustacio 
Rivera, Socio que fué de tan importante Entidad. 

“Haciendo votos por la prosperidad de la Asociacién y de todos sus 
miembros, me suscribo del Dr. Alpern su muy atento y seguro servidor, 


“Anpr—Es Gomez H. 
“Consul-General de Colombia” ° 


A letter from Mrs. Cannel, president of the Arizona Chapter, indicates 
some of the ways in which chapter activities are under way in that section 
of the country. In the immediate future they expect to have a dinner in 
a Spanish restaurant where they will discuss Southwest problems in 
Spanish teaching. They are also planning to get out a bulletin of infor- 


mation, for the schools, of the things that are being done in the Spanish 
line. 
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I have been interested to note a continued increase in Spanish and 
South American news in our New York papers. The Herald-Tribune 
has even gone so far as to indicate South American news as a separate 
group in the summary of contents on the first page. 

President Alonso of the Washington Chapter writes that Miss Hutch- 
inson has resigned as secretary of the Chapter on account of her over- 
crowded schedule, and that Miss Ruth Sedgwick will take her place for 
the remainder of the year. 

Four more publications of interest to Spanish teachers have come to 
our notice: El Boletin Casual, published by the students of Lakewood 
High School, Lakewood, Ohio; the Romance Language Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Department of Romance Languages, University of North 
Carolina; and two publications of the De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York—a monthly, Las Noticias, and a semi-annual, El Heraldo Escolar. 
In the February number of the North Carolina publication, Mr. Lopez, as 
representative of the North Carolina Chapter at the December meeting 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, has given a most 
interesting report of the Detroit meeting. 


Cony StTurcis 
Chapter Adviser 




















OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doy te, Associate Editor] 


CHILE’S FINE EXAMPLE 


In January a year ago Sefior Don Carlos G. Davila, Ambassador of 
Chile, delivered an address before the committee on co-operation in Latin 
America entitled “Inter-American Understanding.” He spoke of the ever 
growing trade between the United States and South America, and of the 
efforts being made toward better mutual understanding by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the agencies that support 
American schools in South America. But, he said, there remains the great 
task of creating between South America and the United States bonds of 
friendship that will unite above the political idea of governments and be- 
yond the chains formed by economic interests. “The inter-penetration of 
cultures,” he said, “the creation of a loyal friendship and confidence, the 
better understanding of character and psychology—in a word, the spiritual 
union between the United States and the Latin peoples of America is yet 
to be accomplished.” 

For years South America looked to Europe for cultural stimulus and 
example. In Chile the natural cultural ties seemed to be with France. 
Students in the secondary schools, which occupy a position in the Chilean 
educational system somewhat similar to American high schools and junior 
colleges, were permitted to choose between studying German or English, 
in addition to which they were obliged to study French. Ten years ago, 
however, the system underwent a change, and pupils in the secondary 
schools were obliged thenceforward to choose two languages of the three. 

A week or so ago the system again was changed. English now is made 
a compulsory study, and secondary school students are obliged to choose 
an additional language between French and German. The new idea indi- 
cates that Chile is desirous of promoting closer cultural relations with the 
United States. It is a significant development. In his speech Dr. Davila 
said: 

“We have seen how an adverse public sentiment can finally undermine 
the firmest consolidation of international economic interests. It erupts 
when one least expects, and what then is believed the result of a momentary 
agitation may be in reality the result of an inveterate negligence, of a 
culpable neglect to build along with the bonds of interest, the bonds of 
sympathy, of comprehension, of confidence, and of affection. Behind the 
pioneers of diplomacy and business there must go the molders of public 
sentiment, who may be called visionaries of the spirit, but who bring the 
indispensable keystone to the arch of rapproachement between peoples.” 

Chile, by making the study of English an integral part of its educa- 
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tional system, has taken a most important step in promoting understanding 
with the United States. It would be well if every state in this Union 
should make the study of the Spanish language a requisite in all public 
schools. 

—Washington Post, January 24, 1929 


OUR SCHOOL TIES WITH ARGENTINA 


In the interest of understanding between the two Americas, twenty 
Argentine educators are now in the United States studying school systems 
and observing college and university programs. The group, which is here 
at the invitation of the Institute of International Education, includes 
university professors, medical men, scientists, child welfare experts, and 
leaders in other fields. The visitors spent their first week in the United 
States making the rounds of New York Schools. They have now started 
on a tour of inspection which includes Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, and other cities. 

These twenty men and women represent a newly formed body in Ar- 
gentina known as the Argentine-North America Cultural Association, 
whose purpose is to develop closer cultural relations between Argentina 
and the United States, and to remove misunderstanding. Dr. Ernesto 
Nelson, the leader of the party, is supervisor of secondary education for 
Argentina and was the Argentine delegate to the Pan American Congress 
in Washington. In discussing the schools of his country, Dr. Nelson 
said that the system in Argentina did not differ materially from New 
York schools up to the sixth grade. 

“Above the sixth grade,” continued Dr. Nelson, “our system bears a 
closer resemblance to the schools of Europe—the lycées of France, for 
instance. These upper-grade classes or secondary schools are in separate 
buildings and are distinct from the lower-grade classes or primary schools. 
Students in the secondary schools are usually preparing to enter colleges 
or universities. We do not have what you call a junior high school. Un- 
less pupils are studying for pedagogical work or other professions they 
leave school when they have completed sixth-grade studies. Of course, 
we have special schools for commercial courses, the arts, and so forth. 
You understand I speak only of Argentine schools, for educational sys- 
tems differ in the South American countries. 

“The similarity between our school system and yours dates from the 
days of Sarmiento, the Horace Mann of South America. Sarmiento was 
a great friend of Horace Mann and visited him in Boston. They were 
equally interested in education for the masses, and both had original ideas 
on how this education should be imparted. They discussed the various 
features of what has now become an accepted system of education. Edu- 
cation for the Western Hemisphere was the topic that absorbed both these 
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great men throughout their lifetime. They saw this education on broad 
lines. 

“None of our schools accommodates more than 2,000 pupils. And most 
of them are much smaller than your city schools. Buenos Aires has the 
largest public school, or National School, as we call it. But Buenos Aires 
is the largest city below the Equator and, as you probably know, the 
largest Spanish-speaking city in the world, with its 2,250,000 inhabitants. 
Other Argentine cities with sizable schools are Rosario, Cordova, and 
Mendoza. Our pedagogical or normal schools are an important part of 
the educational system. Here the majority of students are girls, and 85 
per cent of our teachers are women. Boys, however, predominate in the 
colleges and universities.” 

From minor details of school programs, Dr. Nelson turned to the 
broader aspects of Argentina’s educational system. The Minister of 
Justice and Public Instruction has control of all educational matters, as- 
sisted by a National Council of Education. If a community anywhere in 
the hinterland petitions for a new school, the Minister has the power to 
establish it. The various Provinces may arrange their own school legis- 
lation, but all schools are subject to the inspection and approval of the 
federal government. Thus, through the Department of Public Instruction, 
uniformity is secured. The school teacher in Argentina is a government 
employee. He, or she, is not responsible to local school committees. The 
teaching profession is highly regarded and teachers command good 
salaries. After twenty-five years of active teaching in the national schools 
a teacher is retired on full pay. 

The educational system that has made Argentina conspicuous in cul- 
tural development was started by Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, the son 
of poor parents, who taught himself English. Sarmiento established in 
1842 the first normal school in Spanish America—the second of its kind 
in the two Americas, Horace Mann having opened the first one in Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts. 

Sarmiento was at one time Minister to the United States and was 
elected President of the Argentine Republic in 1868. But prior to that 
time the southern educator had traveled in Europe and the United States, 
studying schools and school systems. He was a friend of Lincoln and 
Emerson and the author of several books, including a life of Horace 
Mann and two volumes on public schools. As early as 1847 he lectured 
before the American Institute of Instruction and other learned societies 
while on a visit to the United States. He served as Director of Public 
Instruction before he was elected President of the Argentine Republic and 
was one of the framers of the law that eventually made possible the office 
of Minister of Public Instruction, still an important government post. 

Dr. Nelson, in referring to the friendship which had existed between 
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Sarmiento and Horace Mann and their interest in cultural development, 
traced a similarity in the newly formed Argentine-North American 
Cultural Association. The primary object of the association and of the 
present visit is to foster good-will between the Americas. Misunderstand- 
ings, asserted Dr. Nelson, were due to ignorance; therefore the surest way 
to dispel hard feelings was to educate the people. It is the plan of this 
association to send young Argentine students to study at northern univer- 
sities and to foster the movement for the exchange of professors. By 
affording teachers an opportunity to become acquainted with foreign 
methods of education, closer cultural relations will, it is believed, be 
developed. 

Dr. Nelson said that he and his colleagues were highly appreciative 
of the efforts made by the Institute of International Education in New 
York to make the visit a success. In selecting a group to make the journey 
it was necessary to choose men and women who could be away from their 
professions at least four months. The journey from Buenos Aires to New 
York consumes nineteen days each way; the rest of the time will be spent 
in visiting American cities. Among members of the party who will deliver 
lectures while in the United States are Drs. Carlos A. Abeledo, Juan 
Bordaramps, Carlos Cossio, Elvira V. Lopez, Ventura Morera, Mme 
Ernestina Nelson, Helma Georgina Rojo, and Dr. Atilio Vadone. The 
visitors are being extensively entertained by both college and civic socie- 
ties and organizations —Dr1ana Rice, in New York Times, Feb. 10, 1929. 











PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor ArtHurR L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, XIII, 3, Dec. 1928.—P. Hagboldt, “Ele- 
ments of Art and Science in Modern-Language Teaching.” The writer 
answers the familiar question whether teaching is an art or a science by 
saying in effect that it is both. “ ... . a teacher is a scientist in so far 
as he is master of the body of facts contained in the science or sciences 
which are the basis of his subjects; he is an artist in so far as he uses 
these sciences so expertly, wisely, and spontaneously that he is no longer 
conscious of his technique and that he reaches his predetermined ends 
naturally and without any conscious effort, provided the student is of 
average ability.” He then describes an ideally equipped master of teach- 
ing a foreign language, pointing out that he is describing a purely ideal 
creature who never actually existed, and continues: “The specific way in 
which the sciences of philology, pedagogy, and psychology are used in 
the phases of teaching a language makes teaching a trade or an art; a 
trade, if the teacher’s performance deteriorates into the humdrum, unin- 
teresting drill-hour in which one lesson resembles the other as one stretch 
of sand resembles the next; an art, if each lesson is a brilliant presenta- 
tion of scientific facts put forth so clearly and in so appealing and stimu- 
lating a way that each lesson represents an organic whole through a 
perfect blending of art and science. In other words, as a master builder 
of a cathedral first carefully sketches an image of his aim in the form of 
a definite type of structure and as he then turns to the sciences of mathe- 
matics and engineering to practice his art and to accomplish his aim, so a 
master teacher first visualizes a definite linguistic aim and then turns to 
the various sciences, using each as a means to an end so skillfully that his 
performance may justly be called an art. In conclusion, we can formu- 
late the relation of art and science in teaching a foreign language as 
follows: If the instructor derives from his study of the sciences in his 
field a masterful technique and if he assimilates this technique so com- 
pletely that it becomes a simple, natural instinct, if the manifestation of 
this instinct is as creative in its spontaneity as the technique of any real 
artist, then his teaching deserves the name of art.” 

C. Brinsmade, “Concerning the College Board Examinations in Mod- 
ern Languages.” This long and important article, which was begun in 
the November number, has for its main thesis the contention that trans- 
lation from the foreign language into English is greatly overweighted on 
the examination papers of the College Entrance Board and, further, that 
passages for translation into English have, in fact, no proper place what- 
ever upon such papers. The writer, who is a teacher in an Eastern 
preparatory school, makes the incontestable point that the influence of 
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the Board upon the teaching of modern languages (or any other subject) 
in the preparatory schools of the country is enormous. Because of the 
prestige of the Board and the fact that a large number of the best colleges 
in the country admit only students who have passed its examinations, 
teachers in preparatory schools are forced, whether they like it or not, 
to mold their technique to meet the requirements of the Board’s exami- 
nations. Thus if these papers attach much weight to translation (or to 
any other specific phase of language acquirement) the preparatory schools 
in general will be compelled to lay a corresponding emphasis upon that 
phase of the subject and, in effect, to prepare their pupils to pass a cer- 
tain type of examination rather than to teach them as much as possible 
of the subject itself. Independent investigations in other fields have 
shown this to be definitely true wherever authoritative and uniform ex- 
aminations or tests are established. Quoting from the article under re- 
view: “Nor does the evil stop there. A teacher who has had success— 
examination-passing success—with a certain type of course resents any 
change in the examination, because such change will include a corre- 
sponding change in his course. He has shaped his sails to meet certain 
weather conditions. These conditions may be intrinsically bad. But he 
resents any change in the weather that will render his arrangements no 
longer appropriate. He has built up his course to meet the situation 
caused by the exaggerated importance given, on college examination 
papers, to translation from the foreign language into English. He resents 
any reduction in the weight given to translation. Thus by overweighting 
on the examination a certain phase of language study, the examiners 
have given that phase an importance in the classroom which intrinsically 
it does not possess.” By analyzing actual results obtained on examination 
by students seeking to enter Yale University, the writer seems to es- 
tablish the fact that the candidates had been more carefully prepared for 
the translation test than for those on grammar and composition. At least, 
of 312 students who passed the examination, 87 failed on grammar and 
composition, but were pulled through by a high rate on translation, while 
only 17 failed in translation and were saved by high marks on the other 
two divisions of the subject, whereas 92 of those who failed the examina- 
tion passed on translation. This conclusion, however, neglects the possi- 
bility that translation may be for most students intrinsically easier than 
grammar or composition, a fairly general impression among students and 
teachers, which may perhaps find some confirmation in the fact that only 
three of the students who passed these tests failed in the examination. 
Having set forth the facts as he sees them, the writer discusses his reasons 
for considering unfortunate the amount of emphasis placed upon transla- 
tion. “In the first place, translation is relatively unimportant as an end 
in itself. For the student who needs to consult French works, the ability 
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to translate is not important enough to justify the expenditure of time 
necessary to acquire it. All he requires is the meaning .. . . There is 
no money market for the work of the translator except one with literary 
gifts in English . . . . Translation is valuable in the student’s training in 
English composition . . . . But that value is not one which we can prop- 
erly consider when we are seeking for the proper objectives in a modern- 
language course. In such a course it assumes the position of a by-product. 
The element of rendering the meaning into English, which is the greater 
and the more difficult part of the process of translation, is an English and 
not a foreign-language exercise. It should have no place in a foreign- 
language course for two reasons: first, because it necessarily displaces 
some valuable foreign-language exercise; secondly, because it will be ad- 
ministered by teachers intent on the foreign-language aspect of it, and 
not on the English aspect. There is danger that it may be more harmful 
than beneficial as an exercise in English composition. Except for its 
value as an exercise in English composition, translation has no value that 
is not more than compensated for by the harm it does. Of course it may 
be used to test reading comprehension. And you can teach reading com- 
prehension by the translation method. But it is not the best method and 
therefore should not be used. It is not the best because it is too slow 
.... Whereas ... . translation is made up of two processes, reading 
with comprehension and rendering the meaning understood into English, 
reading with comprehension is a single mental process . . . . The single 
process must necessarily be quicker than the double process . . . . The 
only possible argument that can be made for translation as an exercise in 
reading comprehension is that, everything considered, reading compre- 
hension can be taught more economically and on the whole more satisfac- 
torily by the translation method than otherwise, because of the shorter 
period in which some results can be obtained. But even that argument 
has been refuted.” The writer cites the results of the investigations of 
G. T. Buswell (A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign 
Languages, Macmillan, 1927) and continues: “If a translation method of 
instruction results in poorer reading at the end of two years of study than 
a method which excludes translation, translation passages should not be set 
on the examination for college. The schools should not be thus directly en- 
couraged to use an inferior method. Here again the reader must satisfy 
himself as to the correctness of the conclusions drawn by the author from 
the data collected in the experiment.” The conclusions referred to are to the 
general effect that students trained in “direct comprehension” reading are 
superior to those trained by a method involving translation. Another ob- 
jection to the translation method appears in the following: “The trans- 
lator who translates out loud or to himself tries for speed, just as the 
person who reads does. In the effort to acquire speed, something must be 
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sacrificed. It cannot be the meaning, for that is the first object. It can- 
not be the rendering into English, for that is the method by which the 
meaning is conveyed to the intelligence of the reader. Everything that is 
not essential to the success of the process will be sacrificed. It must be, 
then, the mental hearing of the sound of the original. When we read our 
own language to ourselves, we mentally hear the sound of the words 
. . . . But when the product of the translation method reads a passage in 
French, all he hears is his own halting English version. The French 
words have no existence for him, except as different and rather foolish 
ways of writing perfectly good English words. Thus by the sacrifice of 
every beauty the foreign language has except its bare literal meaning, he 
approximates the speed of the person who reads and understands the lan- 
guage in the original. He approximates it, I say, for even with this sac- 


rifice he can never equal it . . . . His sacrifice has not availed him, and 
yet he has lost by it nearly everything that makes foreign-language study 
valuable and enjoyable . . . . Not only all poetry, but a great deal of the 


best prose is and always will be, unless he changes his method, a closed 
book to him. He cannot change his method, however, except by adopting, 
at this late stage in his preparation, the method that he has rejected at 
first. And when he does decide to change, he will find the process a very 
difficult one. Like all the worst vices, translation when reading a foreign 
language is most dangerous and harmful in the early stages of the stu- 
dent’s preparation. When the student begins his study of the foreign 
language, he is confronted with a difficulty. He cannot easily both read 
and translate at the same time . . . . His immediate interest is in getting 
the meaning. He can, at this stage, do so most quickly and easily by 
translating. Therefore, unless prevented, he will translate without reading 
the French. The translation method not only does not prevent this vicious 
practice, but actually inculcates it. And the poor victim finds, when he has 
reached the stage where he realizes the deficiences in the faculty it has 
given him, that it has also given him a habit which must be completely 
unlearned before he can begin to make progress toward a proper reading 
ability .. . .” As an alternative to a passage of translation on examina- 
tion papers the writer would suggest some form of reading comprehension 
test, in which a passage is given, to be read but not translated by the 
student, followed by questions which will reveal whether or not he has 
understood it. 

California Quarterly of Secondary Education, IV, 4, Jan—M. E. 
Broom, “Sex Differences in Achievement in Modern Languages as Meas- 
ured by Standardized Tests.” Results achieved on certain standardized 
objective tests appear to indicate that there exist sex differences of achieve- 
ment in modern languages. The question attacked in this article is 
whether these differences are sufficiently great to justify modification in 
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quantity of material or differentiation of standard. The writer continues: 
“The method used in attacking the problem is not complicated. Quantita- 
tive standards in achievement of boys and girls are made available through 
the giving of standardized tests. The writer used data collected during 
the standardization of three tests in modern languages in the preparation 
of this report. The mathematical computations have been checked twice 
with the aid of tables and a calculating machine to insure accuracy. Find- 
ings have been presented in tabular form. Data on only two skills are 
available, knowledge of word meanings in a Spanish-English vocabulary, 
and ability to isolate essential details and total meanings of paragraphs 
printed entirely in the foreign language when the material is read silently.” 
The tables follow and the writer concludes: “It is safe to say only that 
the findings indicate the necessity for a further and more inclusive study 
of the problem. The differences between median scores for boys and for 
girls as yielded by three standardized tests are always small. The relia- 
bility of these differences is sometimes of sufficient value to indicate the 
existence of a reliable difference. Such reliable differences sometimes 
favor boys and sometimes girls. The only fact that is shown with any 
certainty by the study is that neither sex group has a clear advantage 
over the other in the skills measured by the three standardized tests. Boys 
and girls, then, should be taught the same amounts of subject-matter in 
the foreign languages in the same periods of time, and their achievement 
should be judged by the same qualitative and quantitative standards until 
we have information justifying different procedures.” 


Modern Languages Forum, XIV, 1, Jan—C. C. Rice, “Close and 
Open E and O at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos.” The writer attempts 
here to record the results of auricular observations of the pronunciation 
of these two vowels by several well-known Spanish scholars and teachers 
who were giving courses or classes at the Centro de Estudios Histdéricos 
in the summer of 1927. There is perhaps some doubt as to the weight 
which the professional phonetician would attach to data obtained in this 
manner, but it must be said that they appear to have been carefully and 
conscientiously compiled. Although the writer gives a summary of the 
treatment of open and close o and e in a considerable list of American 
elementary grammars as well as that of Araujo, Josselyn and Colton, his 
study is confined to noting deviations in the pronunciation of these culti- 
vated and technically trained Spaniards from the norms for open and close 
o and e laid down by Navarro Tomas in his Manual de pronunciacién 
espattiola (3d edition, Madrid, 1926). It appears that these deviations are 
considerable. “Thus while accented e in open syllables is generally close 
(as Navarro Tomas says), it is often open, e.g., in pueblo, piedra (close or 
open ¢), quieto .... When followed by m plus consonant, accented e seems 
to be regularly pronounced with the open sound (contrary to Navarro 
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Tomas), as in tiempo, ejemplo. I listened carefully for the close sound 
indicated by Navarro Tomas, but failed to hear a single instance of it. In 
the case of m plus consonant my data are quite analogous, the sound heard 
being decidedly open to my ear. Examples: defiende, céntrico, reteniéndole 
.... When preceding s in a closed syllable, the vowel e strikes my ear 
sometimes as an open, sometimes as a close vowel.” (With such words as 
después, es, este, etc., a certain number of the professors who were un- 
consciously serving as subjects pronounced the e open and about the same 
number pronounced it close) . . . . “In closed syllables o is always open. 
At this point the practice of the teachers at the Centro is quite in accord- 
ance with the rules formulated by Navarro Tomas. In open syllables o is 
generally close, but the teachers of the Centro certainly do not adhere 
strictly to the rule stated by Navarro Tomas, as the open variety is rather 
common .... My conclusions may be summed up as follows: Observa- 
tion of the pronunciation actually used by the teachers at the Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos shows that while the distinctions made by Navarro 
Tomas in the Manual de pronunciacién espaiola in regard to open and 
close e and o are for the most part in close agreement with the styles of 
articulation prevailing in that institution, he is, in my judgment, at vari- 
ance with usage in his treatment of e before m or n followed by another 
consonant; further, in the case of e before s in a closed syllable, as well 
as in the case of e or o in open syllables, elegant speakers of Spanish use 
the open sounds with a certain freedom or latitude which has not yet been 
clearly defined, and which the Spanish phonetician has not indicated in his 
important and influential book.” 


Modern Language Journal, XIII, 4, Jan—C. D. Zdanowicz, “By- 
Products of Modern Foreign Language Study.” Assuming the main ob- 
jective of studying a foreign language to be a knowledge of the language 
studied, ability to read it understandingly, to comprehend it when heard, to 
speak and write it correctly, the writer of this article then inquires what 
useful by-products may be expected to be produced by the processes em- 
ployed to attain the main objective. It is conceivable that for certain 
individuals and for certain stages of training the total value of the by- 
products may outweigh that of the main objective. These by-products are 
summarized as follows, no attempt being made to arrange them in order 
of relative importance: “Interest in the subject, pleasure in the training 
received. Knowledge about the country and the people whose language is 
studied. Better comprehension of the foreigner and international feeling. 
A conception of the relation of this language to English. Increased ability 
in English vocabulary; discrimination in use and meaning of English 
words; English grammar. Better understanding of language structure and 
linguistic phenomena in general. Increased ability to acquire other foreign 
languages. Training in habits of accuracy and precision. Increase in 
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power of attention and observation, especially of form. Improved memory 
habits, or better understanding of the way to train these faculties, and 
mnemonic devices which help. Increased ability in analysis and generali- 
zation, and in inductive and deductive reasoning. Increased ability to 
appreciate beauty of style and technique of expression. Increased oppor- 
tunity for intellectual or aesthetic enjoyment. (This, and the direct access 
to useful material of scientific or other interest, may be regarded as corol- 
laries of the primary objective.) Exercise of the imaginative faculties. 
An attitude of insistence upon complete clarity and comprehension. En- 
larged cultural background and comprehension of the interrelation of 
fields of knowledge. Development of habits of application, thoroughness, 
promptness, alertness, conscientiousness, honesty, team-play. Increased 
ability of adjustment of these habits to new situations through conscious 
transfer. Consciousness of increased power.” The writer comments: “I 
do not venture to claim that the list is exhaustive, nor do I feel certain 
that the proper terminology has always been applied. There are undoubt- 
edly different degrees of attainability in the objectives mentioned. Some 
of them would be restricted to the later stages of language training, some 
would be claimed by all of these subjects of the curriculum. The individual 
teacher will naturally stress some more than others . . . . It would prob- 
ably be unwise, and so confusing as to destroy the benefits arising from 
conscious effort to make adjustments of habits to other situations, if one 
were to call the attention of students, from the beginning, to all of these 
forms of training, and endeavor to have them make the transfer and con- 
sciously watch for opportunities to do so. It might, on the other hand, 
give the mature student a stronger stimulus to profit by his modern- 
foreign-language training to be told at once of these possibilities of gen- 
eral profit, and later to be encouraged to watch for them, one after the 
other, taking those most clearly attainable first, so that the growing con- 
sciousness of power will be an added spur.” 
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LITERARY PERIODICALS 
[Department conducted by Proressor C. E. AnrBAL, Associate Editor] 


BLASCO IBANEZ 


La Gaceta Literaria of December 1, 1928, ventures a pertinent query 
under the caption “;Escribe el espiritu de Blasco Ibatiez?” : 

“Estamos un tanto perplejos, asombrados. Nosotros creiamos sin- 
ceramente que Blasco era inmortal. Pero no podiamos suponer que el 
espiritu del glorioso novelista, tan inquieto en su vida terrena, al despren- 
derse de la carne perecedera demostrase una maravillosa y unica actividad 
literaria. 

“Decimos esto, porque en corto tiempo han aparecido en los escapar- 
ates de las librerias ; 14 volumenes de novelas! ; Mas de una novela por 
mes! [The Gaceta of January 15 announces four other novelas as having 
appeared during the first fortnight of January.] ; Qué fecundidad pés- 
tuma! ;No se dijo al morir nuestro inmortal escritor que solo dejaba 
terminada una obra con el titulo de ‘Las riquezas del gran Khan’? 

“Nosotros hemos leido, avidos de curiosidad, estas 14 novelas de 
Blasco. Evidentemente, el estilo denuncia la paternidad del luchador 
valenciano. La misma fuerza, el mismo colorido, el idéntico estilo devora- 
dor, que dijo una vez enjuiciando a Blasco Pérez de Ayala. Pero ino se 
tratara de un ‘pastiche’? ;No habra escrito estas novelas algun sutil 
suplantador, editor de Blasco? ;O seran libros que él no quiso publicar 
y no se atrevié a romper? 

“Como nosotros, muchos miles de admiradores de Blasco se hallan 
perplejos. Los amigos del glorioso autor—o el editor—; querran aclarar- 
nos este enigma ?” 

Se aclara el enigma in the immediately following issue (Dec. 15) of 
the Gaceta, which declares its curiosity satisfied by a letter from the 
Editorial Cosmépolis. The works recently put on sale are, says the pub- 
lishing house, strictly authentic, although almost completely unknown to 
the present generation. They are novels that Blasco wrote during the first 
years of his glorious career, between 1888 and 1894. In reprinting them 
now, and thus bringing them from the oblivion in which they lay, the 
Editorial Cosmépolis believes that it is doing Spanish letters a great 
service, and that devotees of the Valencian master will find in them the 
great novelistic qualities that have made his name famous. 


LA JUVENTUD 


On January 1, 1929, the third birthday of the Gaceta Literaria— 
j Que viva muchos afios !—was celebrated with a cake of several glowing 
candles—a symposium of invited opinions on the newer generation in 
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letters, art, and science, gCémo ven la nueva juventud espatiola?, En- 
cuesta a los directores culturales de Espatia. As befits his peculiar posi- 
tion, the first to express his sentiments was the revered D. Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, President of the Real Academia Espafiola, and Director 
of the Centro de Estudios Histdricos. 

Don Ramon finds that there is much more to be said on the youth of 
today than on that of his own time. The newer generation has, unques- 
tionably, two things to its credit, greater activity, and a more multilateral 
initiative. It is more deeply influencing many aspects of life, particularly 
the intellectual, which is characterized today, as it was before, by in- 
novation, one might say, in linguistic terminology, by neologismo. 

The youth of yesterday or day-before-yesterday was perhaps more 
aggressive, a very visible difference from the youth of the moment, if 
one considers a circumstance of historical character: the “older” youth 
scorned their past, the immediate as well as the remote, inheriting that 
long-standing pessimism, which for reasons known to all of us became 
so exasperated in 98; but the youth of today is gradually substituting 
for such pessimism a militant optimism. 

Don Ramon notes that the younger men with whom he is most in- 
timately associated and those whom he observes most closely (Damaso 
Alonso, Giménez Caballero, Salinas, Guillén, Gerardo Diego, etc.) mate 
creative literature and scientific literature with greater agility than was 
done before. This does not mean that the antiguos jévenes did not seek 
to engage in both, cultivating, for example, the novel and poetry as well 
as science. But they accomplished this without any pretension of making 
innovations, and followed the narrow ways already established; while 
much of the energy of the youth of today is concentrated on opening up 
new routes. 

Another difference: Formerly there was greater scorn of erudition, 
due not so much to youthful error as to reaction against the old and ob- 
stinate methods in force, against the cultivation of the broad rather than 
of the deep. 

Formerly—and this is another difference—science tended to create a 
savant withdrawn from the society that surrounded him. Now the scholar 
is more inclined to participate in universal life, and scientific research is 
becoming a spiritual complex from which life itself is not excluded. It is 
for this reason that the scientific studies of the present embrace more 
sectors of our own time than of past epochs, recognizing in the near an 
importance and dignity that before were granted only to the remote. In 
general, the young men of today are seeking aspects of erudition that are 
more elevated and spiritual. 

The reaction against positivism is bearing its fruits of idealism. 

Nevertheless, this embracing of more general and more intensely 
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vital questions, which consequently makes observation more difficult and 
more complex, forces one into phenomenology (which aspires to pene- 
trate the very essence of things), and oblige one to realize that as yet 
there has not been perfected a method of severe objectivity that might 
keep such phenomenology from the possible aberrations of mere impres- 
sionism, of simple subjectivism. And this is the great difficulty of the 
moment: to subject the eagerness and vigor of the modern spirit to a 
discipline similar to the old, but not, as was many times the case with the 
latter, rigid to the point of sterility. Inasmuch as the comprehension 
acquired by the present is deeper than that possessed by former times, 
the task of the newer generation will be to gain precision and objectivity 
in new methods. 

Azorin Del abuelo al nieto, draws with characteristic lines an ex- 
quisite picture of an old man at the crack of a door anxiously watching 
a young writer bent over his table, working rapidly, impetuously, fer- 
vently. “A los escritores jévenes, no a sus continuadores inmediatos, va 
toda la emocién de este viejo escritor. ... Ansia de querer revivir—noso- 
tros, los viejos—en las emociones de los jévenes. Son nuestros nietos. 
Si ellos triunfan, triunfaremos definitivamente nosotros. Pagina de prosa, 
nueva, radiante, de Benjamin Jarnés; versos 4ureos—con planos e inter- 
ferencias desconocidos—de Jorge Guillén.” 

Blas Cabrera, Director del Laboratorio de Investigaciones Fisicas of 
Madrid, contributes a consideration of young Spain from the strictly 
scientific point of view. In the issue of January 15, the Gaceta prints the 
pronouncements of Eugenio d’Ors, Andrenio, Manuel G. Morente, and 
Pedro Carrasco. 








REVIEWS 


Origen 4rabe de rebato, arrobda y sus homénimos. Contribucién al 
estudio de la historia medieval de la tactica militar y de su léxico 
peninsular,’ por JaArme Otiver Asin. Madrid: Revista de Archivos, 
1928. 112 pages. 


In the seventeenth century Covarrubias defines the word rebato as 
“la defensa que se hace al fraudulento y subito acometido del enemigo” 
and explains it as a derivative from the verb rebatir. Diez gives the mean- 
ing “quitar con violencia” and derives the word from arrebatar <* arrep- 
tare. Korting repeats Diez’ etymology. Cuervo notes that Diez’ ety- 
mology is untenable and believes with Covarrubias that rebato is a deriva- 
tive from rebatir. The author of the present monograph objects to the 
last-mentioned etymology on the safe ground that the noun rebato is 
found in Spain two centuries earlier than the verb rebatir, and hence the 
verb must be a derivative from the noun and we must look further for the 
etymology of rebato. He then proceeds to demonstrate conclusively that 
the etymon is Arabic ribat. In short, rebato and its derivatives, rebata, 
rebate, arrebato, arrebata, arrebate (the initial ar is merely the Arabic 
definite article), are words that belong exclusively to the language of the 
Iberian peninsula. In tracing the semantic evolution of these words, the 
author has given us a scholarly, interesting, and important study based 
on an extensive use of medieval Spanish and Arabic documents that deal 
with or refer to Spanish-Moorish warfare. Where material is available he 
brings the history of these words down to the eighteenth century. 

Rebato in its earliest use is a specifically Arabic mode of warfare, the 
sudden surprise attack made by a small body of Moorish horsemen. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the word was extended in meaning 
to include the sudden nautical attacks of Turkish and African corsairs, 
and in the meanwhile the word had gradually infiltrated into the termin- 
ology of purely Christian warfare. 

Spanish rebato is, then, a word of Arabic origin derived from ribat, 
which had a double meaning: the verbal one of “profesar en una insti- 
tucién musulmana implantada para defender y vigilar la frontera contra 
los infieles,’ and a secondary one of “ataque” as practiced by the Arabic 
professionals. The variant Spanish form rebate coincides with the de- 
velopment of other postverbals such as alcango, alcance. The institution 
or profession of the religious-military ribat had great historical impor- 
tance in the Middle Ages, and the study of this fact with the illuminating 
confirmatory evidence forms the central theme of the book. There is 


1 The work appeared originally in the Boletin de la Real Academia, XV 
(1928). In its present form it is a doctoral dissertation of the Universidad de 
Madrid. 
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furthermore a third meaning of ribat, namely, the fortress in which the 
profession was practiced. These fortresses or castles in North Africa 
consisted of a large central courtyard, cells for the inhabitants, and an 
almenara, which served as a watchtower and signal station. The construc- 
tion of the ribat was regarded as a pious and religious enterprise, since 
it housed the Mussulmans who practiced there both asceticism and military 
training. When introduced into Moslem Spain these buildings received 
the name rdébidas, and we have evidence of their existence as early as the 
eleventh century. By the end of the thirteenth century they had become 
entirely religious or monastic in character, but before and after the dis- 
appearance of the military features the Arabs had given to the word 
rebato the meaning of “sudden surprise attack,” which meaning is found 
in Spanish literature as early as the Poema del Cid. 

More specific details in regard to the last-mentioned meaning are 
found in such prose writings as the Primera Crénica General, Siete 
Partidas, Crénica de Alfonso XI, and the works of Juan Manuel. In the 
rebato a small group of Moorish horsemen would attack suddenly a town 
or encampment and flee swiftly with the booty acquired. This attack 
differed from the algara in that the latter employed a larger body of 
horsemen. When these Moors were pursued by the enemy, the former 
would turn suddenly, attack the pursuers, and then continue their flight. 
This maneuver was called by the Christians torna fuye, which in turn 
seems to be a literal translation of the Arabic term al kar wal-l-far. These 
forms of Moorish warfare were adopted by the Christians, as evidenced 
by the Siete Partidas and other medieval texts, and as further illustrated 
by the technique of their riding “a la brida” which is Moorish, in contrast 
to “a la gineta” which is Christian. With similar thoroughness Oliver 
Asin proceeds to discuss the terms tocar a rebato and the relation of 
rebato to the almenaras used for signaling, with citations as late as Cer- 
vantes and the dramatists of the seventeenth century. 

The second part of the hook is devoted to the linguistic side of the 
question, an “ensayo de sistematizacién de los derivados de rebato,” in 
which it is noted that by the seventeenth century rebato had begun to 
show the influence of rapto. In the medieval period the primary meaning 
of “sudden surprise attack” gradually assumed the further meaning of 
“fright or alarm produced by the sudden attack” and later “news of the 
attack,” “fright produced by that news” and finally “a call to arms.” De 
rebato and de rebate in the early period took on the meaning “hastily” 
or “precipitately,” as shown in the citations from the Primera Crénica 
General. Other derivatives studied are rebatar, rebatoso, rebatado, arre- 
batamiento, rebatadamiente, rebatador, and, finally, the word arrobda, 
which in meaning is identical with rolda and ronda “advance guard or 
sentinel of an army,” and is linked up with ribat through its plural form 
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arrobt. Incidentally, Oliver Asin expresses the belief that the warlike 
Christian character of the great Spanish military orders, together with 
their adoption of Arabic terminology and Arabic methods of warfare, 
points to an Oriental origin. The value of the book as a whole is enhanced 
both by indices and proper names and words treated, and by enlightening 
illustrative plates bearing on various medieval customs treated in the book. 

As stated above the work of Oliver Asin is convincing by its abundant 
and well-arranged material as well as by its deductions. In his desire to 
cover the whole field of linguistic and historical interest the author has, 
of necessity, left gaps in his reading, and states frankly that “probable- 
mente un mayor acopio de textos proporcionaria nuevas acepciones o 
exigiria rectificaciones de los sentidos que aqui consigno.” It is to be 
regretted that among the texts consulted we do not find the Gran Con- 
quista de Ultramar, which is especially identified with Christian-Moslem 
warfare. Among readily accessible references to this great work we find 
the interesting extension of the meaning of rebate in the phrase “rebate de 
caballo e de pie” (BAE, p. 4lla) and an entire chapter treating “Del 
grande rebate que se levanté entre los de Antioca e el emperador de Con- 
stantinopla” (p. 4356). In the Libro de Alexandre, from which Oliver 
Asin cites an example of rabatar, he has overlooked an interesting ex- 
ample of torna fuye which is older than the one cited from the Primera 
Crénica General: “Faziendo torna fugi, fueronlos sossacando” (706b), 
for which the Morel-Fatio edition has the variant torna fuy. Similarly, 
in the Poema de Fernan Gonzalez there are two accessible examples of 
revato, revate (356d, 358a) which are worthy of study since the Primera 
Crénica General in the corresponding passage seems to identify or con- 
fuse them with priessa. At times older editions are cited for texts that 
are accessible in more critical and reliable form, as in the case of Kuer- 
steiner’s Rimado de Palacio, Grafenberg’s Libro del cavallero y del 
escudero, Knust’s Conde Lucanor, Ducamin’s Libro de buen amor. In 
regard to the last-mentioned work, the citations on page 84 should be 
stanzas 134 and 1445 instead of 685 and 593. Another typographical 
error occurs on page 1, where the reference to Diez’ Etymologisches 
Worterbuch has been confused with KGrting’s Lateinisch-Romanisches 
Worterbuch. Furthermore, K6rting is credited with having suggested in 
1901 the etymology *repatare for arrebatar. In fact K®6rting repeats 
Diez’ suggestion of * arreptare, published it in the first edition of his 
W érterbuch in 1891, and repeated it not only in 1901 but also in 1907. 

The items recorded above do not obscure the fact that Oliver Asin 
has made a valuable contribution to Spanish history and lexicography. 
It is to be hoped that he will continue his labors in this interesting and 
fruitful field of study. 


C. CARROLL MARDEN 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Bartolomé de las Casas, “Father of the Indians” by Marcel Brion. Trans- 
lated from the French by Coley B. Taylor, with an Introduction by 
Ernesto Montenegro. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1929. 


This American translation of Brion’s life of Bartolomé de las Casas 
makes readily available to those interested in the beginnings of Spanish 
civilization in America information that is indispensable. The importance 
of Las Casas cannot be questioned, and the young French scholar’s study 
is the work of a man who has realized the significance of his subject while 
maintaining a proper historical perspective, being neither blindly adulatory 
nor unfavorably prejudiced. 

Las Casas came to America with Columbus, probably on his third trip 
in 1498, when he was still very young and had ideas of colonization that 
were not very different from those of most of the young men who were 
turning their faces toward the New World at that time. But one day he 
heard a sermon by the distinguished Dominican missionary Antonio de 
Montesinos that caused him to face about and change completely the course 
of his life. He straightway freed his slaves and from that day forward 
lived for the Indians. He was ordained to the priesthood in 1510, cele- 
brated the first ceremonial mass sung in Cuba, accepted the invitation to 
membership in the Dominican Order about 1523, and at the age of seventy 
years became Bishop of Chiapa, a very poor diocese that was made a 
bishopric especially for him after he had refused that of Cuzco, one of the 
most important and richest in the New World, because of its very wealth 
and importance. After a very long life spent in various parts of Central 
and South America and the island colonies, interspersed with numerous 
trips to Spain, he died in Madrid at the age of ninety-two. 

Fray Bartolomé was a man of extraordinary energy and tenacity of 
purpose, coupled with a magnetic personality that always enabled him to 
get a hearing at Court, as well from Charles as from Philip. In all of his 
representations he carried the conviction of the eye-witness, and in spite 
of influential enemies—he had bitter ones, for his attacks were aimed at 
a very sensitive spot, the pocket-book—he was able to secure almost every 
important royal favor he sought. He was a keen thinker, and some of his 
pronouncements of a philosophical nature, notably his theory of the right 
of colonization with its bearing on international law, still interest. 

M. Brion, of course, gives the background of the times—the charac- 
teristics and the customs of the Indians, and their treatment at the hands 
of the conquistadores, not forgetting the motives of the latter, nor the 
mitigating circumstances, if such they may be called, nor the fact that 
Spain and the Spaniards were not and have not been the only guilty ones. 


Tuos. A. FitzGeraLp 
St. Joun’s CoLttece, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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California la bella (novela) por Abel Aiarcén. Prélogo de Ricardo Leén. 
Renacimiento, Madrid. 1927. 234 pages. 


Como novelista Alarcén llamé sobre si la atencién del publico culto de 
la América, con su novela histérica En la Corte de Yahuan Huacac, que 
la critica recibiéd con aplausos justicieros tributados al autor de uno de 
los mas felices ensayos de resurreccién histérica, hechos en los ultimos 
afios en Hispano América. 

Pero la obra que marca la cumbre de Alarcén novelista es su ultimo 
libro titulado California la Bella. 

Nada puedo agregar al estudio merecidamente elogioso con que el gran 
literato castellano, Ricardo Leén, prologa este libro que él coloca en una 
trinidad triunfante en que figuran Santa Colonia de nuestro celebrado 
literato, Emilio Rodriguez Mendoza, y El Desierto de Piedra del popular 
escritor argentino, Hugo Wast. 

Me limitaré solamente a llamar la atencién sobre el enorme poder 
observador que supone un libro de esta clase, escrito por un autor honrado 
sobre el mismo camp o en que se desarrollan los sucesos que, con tanta 
animacion y colorido, describe. 

En efecto, esta obra no es solamente una serie de cuadros de detalles 
interesantes unidos por una trama tejida con talento, sino un compuesto 
arménico que empieza con las misiones espafiolas del siglo X VIII y con- 
tinua con el cuadro completo de la vida, ya risuefia ya heroica del pueblo 
californiano. Esta raza joven, encarnada en los tipos significativos de sus 
cualidades de fuerza, generosidad y belleza, que forman sus caracteristicas 
biolégicas, desarrolla su actividad en un escenario admirablemente de- 
scrito pol el artista, y en el cual, bajo un ambiente idilico con dejos de 
barbarie y sencillez primitivas, se desenvuelven los amores risticos de los 
protagonistas. 

Pablo Guilarte, joven mejicano de caracter dulce y sensitivo, llega en 
busca de trabajo y conoce a Resurreccidén, la hija de un calabrés que tras 
de muchas peripecias habia conseguido una ocupacién estable. Los jo- 
venes de enamoran, pero interrumpe su romance la llegada de Ralph 
Quifiones, hijo de un bandido mejicano y heredero de las fogosas pasiones 
de su progenitor. 

Inutilmente el aventurero solicita a la joven y aun intenta violentarla, 
ella lo rechaza y se une con su novio mientras Quifiones, sorprendido en 
un contrabando, cae preso. 

Algin tiempo después sale en libertad y llega a la casa de Guilarte 
con el objeto de raptar a su mujer. La joven sorprendida por la brusca 
aparicién del bandido, se libra de las manos que la arrastran, entra en su 
casa corriendo y vuelve trayendo en su brazos a su hijo, diciéndole a 
Ralph que esta dispuesta a seguirlo. 
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El raptor, ante el espectaculo de esta madre afligida, siente decrecer 
en su pecho el impulso amoroso y se aleja para no volver. 

Este final emocionante demuestra que en el fondo del corazon de aquel 
temible aventurero latia el fuego de la hidalguia espafiola, que no habian 
logrado apagar los instintos sanguinarios de su progenitor inmediato ni 
las olas de violencia y de rapacidad, en que habia sumergido su coraz6n 
apasionado durante su juventud venturera. 

El léxico de este libro es rico y cuidado, su autor es conocedor de los 
clasicos de la lengua y de los innovadores de la frase, no se engolfa ciega- 
mente en los primeros, ni les teme a los segundos. 

El dialogo es propio de las escenas y de los personajes. Las descrip- 
ciones son de un maestro, y los toques atrevidos que irrumpen, de vez en 
cuando, en la narracién acusan una notable tendencia hacia la sobriedad 
y justeza de la escuela realista. 

Si es digna de encomio la obra literaria de Alarcén, no lo es menos 
su misiOn catedratica. 

Después de desempefiar en Bolivia, su patria, puestos importantes en 
la Educacién Publica, entre ellos el de Sub-Secretario del Ministerio de 
Educacién y Secretario de la Universidad de la Paz, ha sido profesor del 
College of the Pacific en California, y en Chile ha servido las catedras de 
Castellano en Colegions de Santiago y Concepcién. 

En todos estos establecimientos ha dejado el Sr. Alarc6én profundas y 
simpaticas huellas de su ensefianza y de su trato amable y caballeresco, lo 
que le ha grangeado el carifio y la estimacién de sus alumnos y de sus 
compafieros de tareas. 

En Chile, deja el distinguido literato y professor numerosos amigos, 
que sienten su ausencia y que le desean completo éxito en las nuevas tareas 
educacionales que vuelve a reanudar en los Estados Unidos. 


Samuet A. LILLo 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE 
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CALVIN SCOTT WILLIAMS 


To many the knowledge will come with a distinct shock that our stal- 
wart friend, C. Scott Williams, a familiar and almost indispensable figure 
in gatherings of modern-language groups in the southern California area, 
will be seen among us no more. 

It was not because of any self-seeking interest that he came to be a 
pillar of strength in our midst, but rather because of his very modesty and 
unobtrusiveness, yielding to others when publicity and honors were to be 
given, stepping quietly under the load when only routine and thankless 
tasks were to be performed. 

The record of his work in detail would fill a volume, and one well 
worthy of our study and emulation; but the present sketch can mention 
only a few outstanding items of general interest. 

Born and reared in the village of Webster, a few miles from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, he attended the University of Michigan, where he re- 
ceived his B.A. degree in 1883, being honored by Phi Beta Kappa at that 
time, and receiving his M.A. later from the same University. The in- 
fluence of his devout parents doubtless had much to do with his going, 
soon after graduation from Ann Arbor, to the Mission School in Santiago, 
Chile—the Instituto Internacional—where he remained for four years, and 
where he acquired an interest in the Spanish language which largely de- 
termined his subsequent career. 

Returning to the United States, Mr. Williams did graduate work for 
one year at Oberlin College, going thence to Princeton Theological School. 
After graduating from the latter institution he became a missionary under 
the Presbyterian Board, devoting eighteen years to that work in Mexico 
where he and Mrs. Williams labored together in that self-sacrificing task. 

In 1912 the family came to southern California, where in 1914 Mr. 
Williams became a teacher in the Spanish Department of the Hollywood 
High School and where he continued to wield a valuable influence to the 
very end. 

Five years ago, in February 1924, when the University of Southern 
California established its Metropolitan Division, Mr. Williams was in- 
trusted with the first Spanish class given there, and he has continued as a 
member of the University College faculty ever since its organization. 

During three Summer Sessions, 1923 to 1925, he was a member of the 
faculty of the National University of Mexico. 

Unobtrusive almost to the point of diffidence as he was, his genius for 
work was recognized, and as a result of his unremitting and self-sacrific- 
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ing devotion to any task imposed upon him many unsought honors were 
conferred upon him. 

Always an active worker in the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California, he was a member of its executive council at the time 
of his death. 

Still more intimately involved in its Spanish Section, which is at the 
same time the Los Angeles Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, of which he was a charter member, Mr. Williams 
was the Chapter President for the years 1920 and 1921. 

During 1921-22 he was a vice-president of the National Association, 
and during 1923 he was its president. 

On February 14, 1923, the Hispanic Society of America elected Calvin 
Scott Williams to the honorary relation of a corresponding member. 

While these honors were coming to him Mr. Williams was steadily at 
work, not only in the efficient discharge of his various academic duties, 
but also carrying heavy responsibilities of other kinds. He was for several 
years District Director of the Committee of the A.A.T.S. in charge of its 
annual medal award. He was also the regional chairman of the annual 
prize contest of the New York periodical, La Prensa, for the Fifth Region 
which comprises the states of Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Utah. 

Mr. Williams also served as a member of the Regional Committee for 
California of the Modern Foreign Language Study, the national survey, 
1925-27. 

Even with all these varied interests, and the innumerable local demands 
upon his strength, Mr. Williams’ facile pen has left us not a few timely 
and interesting contributions to various language journals. He has cheer- 
fully co-operated with his colleagues in their literary undertakings, and 
he has left well on its way toward completion a text on Latin-American 
literature, entitled Leyendas e Historias, which it will be the sad responsi- 
bility of his colleague, Dr. S. L. Millard Rosenberg, to finish. 

This bare summary, long as it is, gives little idea of the sterling quali- 
ties of the man in whose honor and to whose memory it is dedicated. No 
attempt has been made to even touch upon other phases of his many-sided 
life, but in conclusion a hint may be given, which will doubtless be a real 
surprise to many who thought that they knew him well. 

The following significant verses from his pen will reveal his noble 
spirit to us in an entirely new light and suggest what we may sincerely 
hope is but an earnest of the continuation of his spiritual unfolding in the 
new experience to which he has gone. 


EVENTIDE 


The sun is set and left the day 
To fade before the wings of night; 
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But twilight comes with softening ray, 
And eventide is full of light. 


















So, oft, when joy is turned to grief, 
And hope and peace seem put to flight, 
This promise brings me sweet relief : 
“At eventide it shall be light.” 


O Lord, I come to thee for aid, 
Unworthy, sinful in thy sight, 

I come, this promise still to plead, 
That “eventide may bring me light.” 


My sun of life is sinking low, 

And swift around me draws the night 
Of death; yet still I trust that thou 
Wilt bless my eventide with light. 


Mr. Williams was in his classroom when he was stricken, and after a 
brief illness of about two weeks he quietly fell asleep Sunday morning, 
January 27, 1929. Besides numerous relatives and innumerable friends 
who will miss him, those of his own household are Mrs. Medora B. Wil- 
liams his wife, and his two daughters, Miss Medora E. Williams and Mrs. 
Mabelle Williams Weir. 


WituraM F. Rice 
UNIVERSITY OF SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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